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to crowd its pages with discussions of fundamental and demanding 
issues by the most significant writers in America. 


"TAKE. for example, our current mood of disillusionment. It is 
alleged that we are in the midst of a “‘suicide wave.”’ Millions 
of Americans wonder whether, after all, life is worth the living. 
The Christian Century accordingly has gone to a remarkable company 
of men and women—those who have attempted and accomplished 
great things; those who have tasted life’s bitter with its sweet—and 
has secured from them their testimonies as to 


Why I Have Found Life Worth Living 


Among those who will bear a witness which will carry to every 
American community are 


Jane Addams Gifford Pinchot 
Lorado Taft Charles M. Sheldon 
Harry F. Ward Burris Jenkins 
Mordecai Johnson Henry van Dyke 
Carrie Chapman Catt Charles E. Jefferson 


Think of the stimulation and reinforcement for life to be found in a discussion 
like this! ‘‘Is life good?”’ we ask. And for the answer we turn to Lorado Taft, 
with his experience of the world of art; to Harry F. Ward, with his experience 
of the world of labor; to Mordecai Johnson, with his experience of the world of 
the Negro; to Gifford Pinchot, with his experience of the world of public life; 
to Mrs. Catt, with her experience of the widening world of women’s affairs; to 
Jane Addams, to Henry van Dyke, to Charles M. Sheldon, to Burris Jenkins, to 
Charles E. Jefferson, with their experience of so many worlds! For a genuine 
American philosophy of life, this series to appear in The Christian Century next 
year has never been approached. 
FILL OUT ONE OF THESE COUPONS AND MAIL TODAY 
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New Eyes on 
the Christian 
World 


T= Christian Century 
stands alone among the 
religious journals of the world 
in its efforts to give, week by 
week, a picture of what is go- 
ing on in the world ot religion 
Its British Table Talk, written 
by ‘Edward Shillito, has 
achieved a unique position 
among all the foreign corre- 
spondence published in Amer- 
ica. Arrangements are now 
being made whereby regular 
correspondents will present the 
news of church life on the Am- 
erican continent. In every is- 
sue there will be tound special 
letters trom members of a 
corps of special writers which 
will include 


E. Tallmadge Root 
reporting events in Bos- 
ton and throughout 
New England 


Ernest W. Mandevill> 
reporting events in 
Metropolitan New 
York and the Middle 
Atlantic States 


Charles T. Holman 
reporting events in 
etropolitan Chicago 
and the Central West 


Burris Jenkins 
reportingeventsin Kan- 
sas City and through- 
out the Southwest 


W. A. Smart 
reporting events in At 
lanta and throughout 
out the South 


Lloyd C. Douglas; 


reporting events in Los 
Angeles and on the 
Pacific Coast 


Ernest Thomas 
reporting events in Tor- 
onto and throughout 
Canada. 


The Christian Century feels 
that, by adding these spect 
correspondents to its staff, the 
value of its news department 
will be increased even far 
yond its present importance. 
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During the Comingly 


LISTEN to the 


OU cannot afford to waste your mind! Great movements of thought are under way 
these days. You want to know about them; to ponder them; to be ready to discuss them. 
You want to know what the vigorous minds, the vitalizing minds are thinking about 
these questions. It is the purpose of The Christian Century during the next twelve months 
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T VOICES! 


T is ten years since the world war. We have had long enough to stand off and look at the 

experiences of those surcharged days. All of us feel that the war did something to our com- 
mon life; to our thinking. But what? How are men in these post-war days different from 
men before the war? We have put that question to a group of twelve men and women who will tell 





— 
1928—A Year 
of Thrilling 
Issues 
[' is al re adyclear that the year 
just ahead will be filled 
with the discussion of issues 
of the utmost gravity. What 
these issues will be cannot be 
foreseen completely. But 


among them there are certain 
to be questions such as these: 


Shall We Have an Honest 
Dry for President? 


How Can the Missionary 
Enterprise Be Made 
More Christian? 


Does the Briand Proposal! 
Offer a Genuine Move 
Toward Peace? 


Dare the Latin States 
Trust America? 


If the Pope Gains Temporal 
Power—What Then? 


Such issues as these, and the 
others of public importance 
that will arise, will be treated 
from week to week in that 


trenchant, candid, and fear- 

less editorial fashion that has 

come to be expected of the 

editorial staff of The Christ- 

tan Century 

Cuarces Clayton Morrison 
Editor 


Pau Hurcuinson 
Managing Editor 
Winrreo Ernest Garrison 
Heasert L. Wicerr 
voto Niesunr 
Josern Fort Newton 
Lyn~ Harotp Houcu 
Acva W. Taytor 
Tuomas Curtis CLarKk 


Joun R. Ewers 





| Frep Eastman 
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What the War Did to My Mind 


Among the contributors to this discussion, will be 


Harry Emerson Fosdick Chester W. Rowell President Mary E. Woolley 
Lynn Harold Hough Private Harold R. Peat Edward A. Steiner 
Reinhold Niebuhr Sherwood Eddy 

Leyton Richards Frederick W. Norwood 

Here, without the fog of abstraction, but in the clear light of per- 


sonal testimony, will be offered the chance to gauge what have been 
the actual and lasting effects of the war on our thinking. 


Raymond Robins 
Paul Jones 


0 oO Oo Oo 


Hoe’ about the church? Is it gaining or losing in power? Is it 
ready for advance, or does retreat impend? Can we look at it 
candidly and reach some agreement as to its present state, with 
promise of what the immediate future holds? The Christian 
Century believes that we can. Accordingly, it has asked the most 
notable group ever enlisted in such a study to write on 


The Church in Our Time 


This tremendous theme has been broken up into four main topics 


The Church and Changing Social Habits 
Do Denominations Hinder or Help Christianity? 
What Salvation Can the Church Offer Today? 
The Next Great Step for the Church 
Think what a series of this kind is bound to mean for the invigora- 


tion of American Christianity! The topics alone awaken keen anticipa- 
tions. Then think what it will mean to have these topics considered by 


Francis J. McConnell John Haynes Holmes Joseph Fort Newton 
William P. Merrill William E. Barton Samuel M. Cavert 
Justin Wroe Nixon Ernest F. Tittle Rufus Jones 
Charles W. Gilkey Edwin H. Hughes 


William Norman Guthrie Edward Scribner Ames 


\Mhristian Century for 1928 
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Toward a Greater 


The 20th Century 
Quarterly 


T’:e Departments and 
Their Conductors 


Clearing Up Difficult 
Points 
BY HERBERT L. WILLETT, JR. 


At Grips With the Lesson 
BY JAMES M. STIFLER 


The Lesson Brought Down 
to Date 
BY JOHN R. EWERS 


The Social Note 
BY CHARLES STELZLE 


Pointers 
BY ROY L. SMITH 


Prayer Thought 
BY ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN 


This Quarterly treats the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons in fresh, 
modern fashion, and is adapted for 
the use of adult and young people’s 


Bible classes ages 16 to 60o. 


The 
Christian 
Century 
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20TH CENTURY 
QUARTERLY 


[Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor] 


The remarkable success that has come to the 20th 
Century Quarterly through the eight years of its 
history and the evident growing need for just such a 
publication, calls for enlargement and development. 
For several months the publishers have been working 
upon a scheme of enlargement and herewith an- 
nounce the addition of new departments with 16 ad- 
ditional pages, beginning with the January number. 


> 


The New Contributors and Their Departments 
Dr. James M. Stifler —‘‘At Grips With the Lesson”’ 


A new department under the above title will be conducted by Rev. 
James M. Stifler, minister at First Baptist church, Evanston, Ill. He 
is also a lecturer on Bible teaching and author of many books, among 
them: “A Fighting Saint,” “The Christ of Christianity,” “The Re- 
ligion of Benjamin Franklin,” “The Letzers of Benjamin Franklin,” 
etc. Dr. Stifler has for nearly twenty years led a great church in one of 
the most exacting communities of the country, where the problems of 
youth and of the business man are found in their most acute form. He 
knows modern life, with its amazingly perplexing problems, and is an 
inspiring and successful instructor in the Christian way of life. 


Dr. Charles Stelzle—‘‘The Social Note’”’ 


Dr. Stelzle’s name is synonymous with applied Christianity in America 
of the twentieth century. He organized and led for ten years the 
Department of Church and Labor of the National Presbyterian church. 
He has been identifed with nearly every important forward movement 
in religion and social service in this country during the past fifteen 
years. Born of immigrant parents on the East Side of New York, having 
spent many years in machine shop toil, a pastor of workingmen’s 
churches in Minneapolis, St. Louis and New York, a leader of labor and 
an investigator of social conditions, organizer and conductor of the 
famous Labor Temple, in New York, Dr. Stelzle has heard the “social 
note” in modern life. 


Dr. Roy L. Smith 


The name Roy L. Smith has become well known from the fact that his 
syndicated “Sentence Sermons” are regularly reaching three million 
readers daily. Dr. Smith is pastor of the Simpson Avenue Methodist 
church, Minneapolis, with a congregation of two thousand members. 
He is an author of many books, including “Sentence Sermons,” “Spare 
Tires,” “Capturing Crowds,” “The Young Christian and His Com- 
munity,” etc., and contributes to many magazines. He gave over 600 
addresses last year. As the ‘Fireside Philosopher” of WCCO, Minne- 
apolis, he speaks weekly to an audience of hundreds of thousands. Dr. 
Smith’s special genius is in compressing great truths into gripping 
sentences, and he reveals his best art in the first installments of his 
department in the January-March issue of the Quarterly. 


-**Pointers”’ 


——— 


Ask NOW for a sample copy of the New Enlarged 20th Century Quarterly, 
and plan to adopt the Quarterly in your adult and young peoples classes, 
and your home department. The January-March issue is now ready. 
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EDITORIAL 


IS A GRAND THING to take religion into daily 

life and to mix it with business, whether big or little, 
sometimes there comes just the faint flicker of a 

t as to whether the impulse which leads to inviting an 

of bishops to open with prayer the sessions of a busi- 

ness convention is a purely religious 

“Take Care How 


Ye Pray” 


impulse. The anthracite cooperative 
convention is being held at Mount 
Carmel, Pa., November 9-11, with a 
uished list of notables both clerical and lay in at- 
ance, ranging from Cardinal Dougherty to Mayor 
'hompson—than which no range could be more extensive. 


‘he detailed program, as published in the Philadelphia 


shit. . 
Public Ledger, shows prayers by three bishops, one cardinal, 
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HUTCHINSON, MANAGING EDITOR; WINFRED 


CLARK, EDWARD SHILLITO 


one president of the federal council of churches, one modera 
tor of the Presbyterian general assembly, besides two anony- 
mous prayers—for one of which the assigned topic, accord 
ing to the program, is “How big industry succeeds through 
cooperative methods,” but perhaps that is a typographical 
inadvertance—and one benediction by an unnamed but 
doubtless distinguished spokesman. One wonders why it is 
necessary to bring Dr. Cadman from New York to voice 
a petition preliminary to an address on “The local coal 
dealer as a medium for increasing sales of anthracite,” and 
Dr. Speer to pray before a session on “How big industry 
through spirit, coordination and cooperation establishes 
world record for sales.” It seems fairly obvious that the 
religious feature of the program does not represent a bona 
fide desire on the part of the promoters of the convention 
to secure the divine blessing, but a desire to get publicity 
and the approval of religious people by getting the names 
of as many conspicuous churchmen as possible on the pro 
gram. The modern publican is not satisfied to be seen of 
the men who happen to be at hand when he prays; he wants 
to enlist the services of eminent petitioners who will draw 
a crowd and command the attention of the associated press 
Prophet and Sage of Social 
Christianity and World Peace 
| N THE PASSING of Rev. John Faville, for forty years 
a prominent Congregational minister of Wisconsin, the 
cause of social Christianity, and particularly of world peace, 
loses one of its most intelligent and indefatigable champions 
Dr. Faville was eighty years of age at the time of his death 


W 


September at his home in Lake Mills, Wis. He was 
pastor for two periods covering twenty-five years of the 
first Congregational church, Appleton, the seat of Lawrence 
college where he and his twin brother, Dr. Henry Faville, 
equally distinguished as a clergyman, received their educa 
tion. Dr. John Faville in the early days of the movement 
became an ardent apostle of the outlawry of war, and it 
was largely through his efforts in interpreting the concept 
to the state legislature of Wisconsin that that body early in 
the current year passed a significant resolution on the out 
lawry of war and called for similar action by the national 
congress. He left his impress profoundly upon young men 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, distinguished leader 
of the democratic party, cherishes his memory with tender 
affection. Writing to the editor of The Christian Century, 
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Senator Walsh recalls the fact that Dr. Faville was his 
teacher when the senator was but thirteen years of age and 
Dr. Faville perhaps twenty-five. He calls him “an incom- 
parable teacher,” and says that he “inspired in those so 
fortunate as to come under his guidance a veritable passion 
to excel, and opened up to them a view of their possible 
future broader than most of them had ever conceived.” 
Between teacher and pupil there developed a rare and endur- 
ing friendship which expressed itself in mutual correspond- 
ence and hospitality up to a short time before Dr. Faville’s 
death. His standing in Wisconsin Congregationalism was 
preeminent. The office of The Christian Century will miss 
the good counsel, frank criticism, and jubilant congratula- 
tion which issued from the active mind of this sage with 
the reading of almost every issue of this journal of religion. 


The Cultural Opportunities of a 
Modern American City 
HICAGO has a new publication, a semi-monthly. It is 
A called Educational Events in Chicago, and is designed 
to give publicity to those cultural opportunities which do 
not find mention in the weekly distributed about hotels con- 
taining news of theatrical and similar offerings. It is safe 
to say that even the most public-spirited of citizens will 
be amazed at the variety and worth of the meetings and 
classes announced in this new publication. Beginning with 
the notice of a debate at the West Town forum between a 
literary critic and the executive officer of a vigilance society 
on the topic, “Is censorship essential in American life to- 
day?” this booklet contains page after page of stimulating 
offerings. The league of women voters is conducting a 
week-end school in foreign affairs, as well as a special 
open meeting on the powers of the state’s attorney. Hirsch 
center has a debate on Zionism between Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise and Clarence Darrow. (What won’t Darrow debate ?) 
The Y. W. C. A. offers girls in industry special courses in 
beginning Iénglish, beginning economics, Negro literature, 
the history of the American labor movement, and current 
events. Loyola university announces public lectures on 
Roman Catholic heroes. The Chicago historical society has 
four lectures listed, of which we would most like to hear that 
on “Lincoln as a War President,” by General John McAuley 
Palmer. “Northwestern University offers the New Uni- 
verse,’ says a half-page, which is surely enough to be 
offered in such a space. Bertrand Russell is about, talking 
on “Science and Civilization.” Alexander Mciklejohn looms 
in the offing. The University of Chicago offers courses. 
The women’s trade union league offers courses. Lewis in- 
stitute offers courses. The Jewish people’s institute offers 
courses. The Abraham Lincoln center announces lectures. 
Other forums announce other lectures. The Y. M. C. A. 
has Eddie Guest. A Unitarian church has E. Haldeman- 


Julius. Surely the day of adult education is here! 


The Dark Cloud 
Over Europe 
F ANY TEMPTATION to an easy optimism concern- 
ing the present state of the world survives, the optimist 
will do well to consider the outcome of the Schwartzbard 


trial in Paris. The acquittal of Shalom Schwartzbard 
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for the assassination of General Petlura is as clear an ip- 
dex as could have been desired of the mental condition of 
contemporary Europe. Petlura, while a reactionary leader 
in the Ukraine, was alleged to have given countenance to 
some of the most terrible of the pogroms which have made 
hideous the history of eastern Europe since the war. Chil- 
dren in Jewish communities are said still to be held in terror 
by the threat that Petlura may catch them. A refugee in 
Paris, after his separatist plans had fallen through, Petlura 
was killed by Schwartzbard, a Jew with a record of war 
service in the French army, who made no effort to deny 
his guilt. The plea made by Schwartzbard’s attorney 
presented the killing as an act of vengeance meted out in 
a case where the law could not act. It took the jury but 
half an hour to acquit. It is easy to understand the verdict; 
easy to sympathize with it. It is easy to believe that few 
juries could have been drawn which would have convicted 
Schwartzbard of murder. But it is also easy to see how dark 
are the thoughts and passions at work in Europe today. A 
year ago a Russian diplomat was assassinated in Switzer- 
land, and the assassin freed because, appearently, the jury 
was unwilling to punish a man who had killed a soviet 
agent. The assassin of another Russian diplomat was freed 
in Poland this year. Now, on the other hand, this Jewish 
avenger of the pogroms is likewise set free. Political assas- 
sination is becoming increasingly common in Europe. Less 
and less are men there willing to trust to the courts and to 
the law; more and more do they feel justified in the resort 
to personal violence. 


Admiral Magruder is 
Punished 
_* \R-ADMIRAL THOMAS P. MAGRUDER has 
been relieved of his post as commander of the navy 
yard at Philadelphia. Notification of this action was served 
on Admiral Magruder in the most coldly official and cava- 
lier form known to the naval authorities. When the admiral 
sought an interview with Mr. Coolidge, hoping to secure 
a revocation of the sentence, no direct reply was granted, 
but he was informed through the secretary of the navy that 
the President did not care to see him. If the administration, 
and the navy department in particular, were deliberately 
seeking a way by which to undermine public confidence in 
this branch of the service it could not have found a better 
means than in thus punishing Admiral Magruder. The sole 
charge against the admiral is that he wrote a magazine 
article in which he charged that money is being wasted 
within our national naval establishment. He said that there 
are more officers than are needed; that there are shipyards 
being kept in commission which have no naval value, and 
that there are vessels on the active list which would be use- 
less in the event of hostilities. Later, in a newspaper inter- 
view, he epitomized his contention in the charge that the 
tax-payer is being charged $300,000,000 and is getting only 
$200,000,000 worth of navy for it. A charge of this kind, 
made by a competent officer with a distinguished service 
record, supported by an impressive collection of facts, 
would seem to be exactly the sort of thing to gain sympa- 
thetic attention from a Coolidge administration. Instead, it 
has brought drastic punishment. As Will Rogers remarks, 


you can charge government officers with stupidity or laziness 
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and nothing happens. But charge them with wasting money, 
and there is trouble immediately. Admiral Magruder’s 
punishment is fair notice that the government does not 
desire public consideration of the actual condition of our 
military and naval services. 


Preparing for the Election 
In Nicaragua 

TICARAGUVA faces a presidential election. According 
A to the agreement entered into at the time of the visit 
of Colonel Stimson to that country, the election will be held 
under American supervision. Accordingly, the electioneering 
seems to be taking place in Washington, rather than in 
Nicaragua. after 
present themselves at the state department. Some of them 
are told that, if elected, they will not be recognized, and 


One another the possible candidates 


that means the end of their “campaign.” But at least one 
has been invited to take luncheon with Mr. Kellogg, and is 
shortly to start back home with the promise of the Ameri- 
can blessing in case he can secure the suffrages of his 
countrymen. There is reason to believe that he can do so. 
So far as being president of Nicaragua is concerned, it 
seems more important to have been a luncheon guest of Mr. 
Kellogg than to have attained any other qualification. All 
which throws a flood of light on the actual state of 
political affairs in the Caribbean area. However, there is 
hing to be gained by poking fun at the obvious short- 
comings of this sample of democracy. The United States 
interjected itself into the Nicaraguan situation last year. 
Now that it is there discussion of the wisdom of its action 
hecomes increasingly academic. The question now must 
) its future line of conduct. Apparently, the govern- 
is trying to make the best of a bad business by treat- 
factions with impartiality. Thus, it has interpreted 
w to make both President Diaz—the American puppet 
General Chamorro, his principal, ineligible in the 
‘ election. And it acknowledges that General Mon- 
the commander-in-chief of the Sacasa forces, which it 
suppressed, is eligible. This even-handedness may in 
some degree operate to lessen the resentment felt against 
nited States in central America. 


Well, the Klan Supports 
Thompson, Anyway 

— Y’S flapdoodle mayor, the Honorable William 

4 Hale Thompson, appears to be in need of supporters. 

sure, he has a telegram from Mr. Henry L. Mencken 

ng him luck. But Mr. Mencken votes in Baltimore (if 

ail Mayor Thompson’s present crusade is staged for 

enefit of Illinois voters only. Illinois voters do not 

be impressed. Even Mayor Thompson’s library 

the Honorable U. iF 

reacing three histories complained of by the “Patriots’ 


(“Sport”) Herrmann, after 


cay admits that he has been unable to find anything 
And it is claimed that the 


sive in them. “Patriots’ 
gue” itself has vanished into thin air, leaving neither 
address, telephone number, nor membership list. 


nder the circumstances it looks as though it might take 


several campaigns to arouse the embattled citizens of this 


comm 


mwealth into driving King George out of the state, 
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and Mr. Thompson into control of its republican machine. 
Mr. Thompson, like any good politician, is obviously look- 
ing for the best road by which to retreat. He has already 
announced that the public burning of library books is in- 
definitely postponed. A rapid withdrawal to previously 
selected strategic positions might have been expected, had 
not reinforcements arrived. Led by the state kleagle, the 
ku klux klan now klatters on the scene of battle to announce 
that it is behind this hundred per cent mayor to the last 
bed-sheet, and that, when he has the books with insidious 
political propaganda all discovered and destroyed, it will 
then press on with him to new triumphs in detecting the 
books that have sectarian religious propaganda in them, 
and wipe them out of existence. Having started with the 
fomentation of political hatreds, the mayor may normally 
be expected to take up religious feuds. Then why not a 
charge on all medical books bearing evidence of the in 
sidious flavor of allopathic leanings? 

would fall into line for that. And then . . 
grows too alluring to be carried further. 


The chiropractors 


. but the prospect 


When the Dollar Goes 
Abroad 


HE DISCUSSION aroused by Senator Glass’s criti- 

cism of current state department practice in passing 

on foreign investments is indicative of the new posi- 
tion into which the United States has come since the war. It 
shows with clearness the demand of our surplus capital 
for investment opportunities abroad ; the recognition by our 
governmental authorities of the possibility of trouble con 
tained in certain kinds of foreign investments ; and the still 
unsatisfactory nature of the arrangements by which the 
state department seeks to guard against foreign embroil- 
ments growing out of the adventuring dollar. One reads 
the criticisms by Senator Glass and the replies of the state 
department and of Mr. Coolidge with the feeling that both 
sides have considerable reason for the position which they 
have taken, but that neither has as yet arrived at a final 
method for dealing with the problem. 

American capital is now going abroad at the rate of 
about fifteen hundred million dollars a year. Within two 
decades the United States has become the great creditor 
nation, and there is every reason to believe that this rush 
of surplus capital for foreign investment will increase 
rather than decrease. Certainly it will if the policy of 
affording protection for such investments stands. The rea- 
son is not far to seek. The dollar has no patriotism. It goes 
where the highest returns are promised. The largest re- 
turns are frequently outside the United States. 

The theory has been, of course, that the investor secured 
these high returns because of the high risks involved. The 
difference between 4 per cent and 8 or 10 per cent was 
supposed to represent the difference between the compara- 
tive security of investments at home and the highly specu- 
lative character of investments in the disordered parts of 
the earth. But as a matter of fact, the practice has been in- 
creasingly for the investor to put his money into speculative 
securities and then to look to the government to reduce the 
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element of risk to a minimum, if not to eliminate it entirely. 
The Coolidge administration, by its proclamation of the 
duty of the flag to protect foreign investments, has given 
great impetus to this tendency 
It is obvious that if the 


ernment is ever going t 


gO 
assume the right to follow the dollars of American investors 
abroad in order to protect them, that the adventuring dolla 
becomes a fertile source of international intrigue and in 
volvement. For the question raised by an unscrupulous 
financier then is not, “What values support the investment 
which I propose to make ?” but, “What are tl 
the government will exert pressure sufficient to guarantee 
the swollen returns which I can secure from this specula 
tion?” Out of the dangers implicit in this condition h 
arisen the present practice of the state department. 
Under the terms of this practice 
investments in foreign securities are expected to lay the 
plans before the state departm nt The dep 
upon scrutinizes the proposed transaction, and if it can se 
no cause for fearing that it may lead to future ¢ 
complications such as the government does not desire to 
risk, it gives a written memorandum of approval. This 
memorandum is merely evidence that the government sees 


no harm from the diplomatic point ot 


view in the proposed 


I 
loan. The commercial value ot the transaction is not in 
volved. This practice has become almost automatic with 
the passage Ol st veral years oo expert have the bankers 
become in foretelling the sort of loans that will obtain gov 
ernment approval that very few proposals now reach the 
state department which do not receive government com 


mendation 


Senator Glass objects to this procedure, and for obvious 


reasons. [le believes that it involves the government in com- 
mercial transactior He believes that it puts an unwat 
ranted censorship on the operations of business. Tle be- 
heves that it g1ve the Mmpres nl that the vovernment is 
guaranteeing the security, rather than the diplomatic harm 
lessness, of the loat Important as are the first two con 


tentions, it 1s the latter which really gives point to his criti- 


cisms. For whatever the theory on which the state depart 
ment is proceeding, it is true that the idea is prevalent that, 
when a departmental © Ix has been p iced on a |e _ 1¢ 
Sam then stands ready to see that that loan is repaid, with 
interest. If any proof were wanting for this assertion, it 
has been supplied during the present discussion by Con 


gressman Fred A. Britten. Mr. Britten is a veteran mem- 


‘ 


ber of the house of representatives from Illinois. In 
fending the administration against Senator Glass’s strictures 
he has praised the state department for using “every mean 
at its disposal for the protection of American dollars.” But 
that is exactly what the department disclaims doing! If a 
congressman of Mr. britten’s experience has 
taken idea of the present procedure, it is clear that this 
misunderstanding must be general, and a prolific source 
for future trouble. 

Mr. Coolidge defends the practice of state department 
scrutiny on equally obvious grounds. H!e knows that the 
roving dollar is always a potential source of foreign em- 
broilment. Talk of isolation while a country has a billion 
and a half to invest abroad annually is pure nonsense. It 


therefore becomes a practical necessity that the government 
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shall know where the dollar is going and for what purpose. 
And if some method can be evolved whereby, without tak- 
ing illegal means, the government can prevent the dollar 
from wandering into places where it is very likely to get 
into trouble, so much the better for the peace of the world 
This may seem paternalism, putting the government into 
business, the restraint of private initiative, and all the rest 
of the familiar bugaboos. But it is something of a safe- 
guard against international trouble. 

Senator Glass’s point is well taken, and President Cool- 
idge’s point is well taken. What seems to be needed, there- 
fore, is a method, probably quite informal, by which the 
appearance of official government review and approval of 
loans can be eliminated, while the government itself can by. 
kept informed as to what capital is up to, and can have 
a chance to point out to the responsible bankers the issues 


which plainly contan 


seeds of mischief. It ought not to 


be difficult to work out such a method. Let it once lx 


cepted that all the government seeks is protection for itself, 

both now and in the future, against embarrassment by un- 

fortunate investments, and that it will never under any 

circumstances guarantee the income from foreign invest- 

ments, and an acceptable mode of procedure can be quickly 
PD ; 


set up. but the latter point must be made so clear that 


even al a 


enthusiastic bond-salesman trying to impress 
wavering “prospect” will not mistake it. 

We trust that such a readjustment of government prac- 
tice may be speedily secured. Of course, this will not con- 
stitute a final dealing with the question. That will not come 
in terms of review of loans, on whatever basis. It will not 
come until the public generally has awakened to the mean- 
ing for American foreign policy of this rush of our capital 
abroad, and the nation has made up its mind as to the ex- 
tent to which government shall interest itself in foreign in- 
vestments at all. It looks as though the process of public 
education still has a long time to work before the people 
generally are awakened to the importance of this issue. But 
there is encouraging evidence that the process is under way. 
There was enormous significance, for example, in the inter- 
view given out by Mr. Dwight Morrow just before his 
departure for his new post at Mexico city. Mr. Morrow, 
who had just stepped out of a partnership in Morgan and 
company, declared that it would always be a mistake to use 
armies to collect foreign investments 

It is not likely that this statement would find general 
approval among the investing classes in this country. The 
Chicago Tribune, for instance, closes an editorial this week 
with this sentence: “Our country is not justified in forcing 
loans upon backward nations in our sphere; but once those 
loans have been sought and the terms approved by our 
officials, it is plainly our duty to see that they are collected.” 
In the long run, we believe that the point of view of Mr. 
Morrow will prevail. We believe, in fact, that ultimately 
we will come to the place where general recognition of the 
hazards involved will bring about a denial of the general 
duty of government to protect investments outside our 
borders. But that ultimate question does not provide the 
subject-matter of the present dispute. For the present, we 
trust that a method will be worked out whereby the appear- 


ance of government guarantee for foreign investments 


may be brought to a quick end. 
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“The World Do Move!”’ 


HE INSTALLATION of a new pastor in what is at 
once one of the most historic and one of the most 
important of American pulpits gives occasion for 
reflection not only upon the changed form and content of 
religious thought, but still more upon the changed emphasis 
The Old South 


church of Boston has a secure place in the history of Amer 


as contrasted with that of a generation ago. 


ica. .\ panorama of its ministers and members, if it could 
how their minds as well as their figures, would be a picture 
of developing American civilization and thought through 
nearly three centuries. It would reveal the Puritan regime 


71 


its moral grandeur and austere glory. It would de- 
pict a church established by law, enforcing attendance and 
punishing nonconformity by civil penalties. There would 
pass in review periods of decadence in religious interest as 
well as periods of zeal and revival. One would see the 
pageant of the great theological controversy of something 

t] 


re than a century ago, 


in which the Old South stood as 
a staunch defender of the older orthodoxy. And it would 
show, at even so recent a date as 
the time of 
ment is followed by the accession of Dr. Russell H. Staf- 


forty-three vears ago, at 
the installation of the minister whose retire- 
a spirited opposition on grounds of doctrinal laxity 
to one 


It is the wise custom of the Congregational churches to 


as warmly evangelical as Dr. George A. Gordon 
conceive that the choice and induction of a pastor concern 
wider circle than the congregation which is to be the im- 
“council,”’ which 
And the 


bers of the council hear the candidate’s statement of 


» object of his ministry. There is a 


ludes representatives of neighboring churches. 


xperience and faith and ask him questions so that they 
letermine his fitness for the high office to which he is 
invited. A good practice in the case of any pulpit, it 
s especially appropriate that, in the case of one which has 
| it the soundingboard of so great a tradition, the re 
onsibility for the judgment should be shared by those 
will share in the credit and the benefits of his success 
shame of his failure. So it was a representative 
which recently listened to Dr. Stafford’s statement 
interrogated him on those points which it considered 
nd significant as determining his fitness to become 
nister of the Old South church. 
The statement of the candidate was interesting : the ques- 
were interesting; but still more interesting were the 
ilences. The points upon which no information was either 


teered or asked were profoundly significant. But 
That he be- 


the reality and adequacy of the Christian faith ; that 


to what he said. In brief, it was this: 
win poles of his faith were the assurance of God and 
belief ir personal immortality; that, as one naturally looks 
among the moral heroes of the race for revelations of the 
limite, one finds in the man Jesus the incarnation of the 
lest ethical ideal ever achieved by man and the unveiling 
iture of the Eternal; that “the center of personal 

to me 1s loyalty to the most interesting, the most 
nal, the most adventurous, the most engaging, and the 


nest-hearted young man in history”; that he regards the 


€ as divine, “not as being inerrant, but as giving the 
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background, the presentation and the immediate conse- 
quences of the divine life” ; that the church is worth serving 
because it is the organized force of righteousness in the 
name of Christ; and that, while more concerned for the 
church as a whole and for the largest cooperation among its 
component divisions than for any denomination as such, he 
is a Congregationalist because that group offers a blending 


f liberal method with the evangelical spirit. 


\nd what did the council ask him? Time was when they 
would have raised questions about the attributes of God, 
the personality and exact function of the Holy Spirit in con- 
existence of 


version and sanctification, the nature and pre 


Christ, the method and extent of inspiration, the relation 


of free will to the divine decrees, and so on through a list 


of highly technical theological questions. They asked none 


They asked what he 


of these things. thought about prayer ; 
and he said that it was indispensably valuable in helping 
man to discover the purposes of God and in putting man 
into a receptive attitude for the blessings of God. They 
asked what he thought about the current distinction between 
Jesus; and he 


They asked 


about the place of the sacraments ; he replied that they might 


the religion of Jesus and the religion about 


said that the first naturally led to the second 


he used to better advantage than they usually are, but passed 
over any possible theological implications and no one cared 
about the 


to inquire further as to any matter of theory 


sacraments. Phe oldest member of the council, the only 
one who had been a member of that council which gave Dr. 
aske ad pro- 


young people. 


Gordon a grilling forty-three years ago, what 


eram of activities he had in mind for the 


There was an inquiry as to his attitude toward missions. 


\nd there was a question as to the place that the social 


eospel should occupy in the practical program of the church. 
\nd that was about all. 


It was enough. how different! How hard it is 


to reconcile such a scene with the heartbreaking struggle 


that occurred the last time the old South church called a 


minister. It is a wonderful picture that has been preserved 


for us in Doctor Gordon’s vivid autobiography of the scene 


preacher 


was in the 


when, forty-three years ago, that Scotch 


vouny 


stood before the examination of his council. It 
period when the stark Calvinism of New England was 


making its last-ditch fight against the advancing warmth 


Bushnell. Pre 
( sod 


o gathered 


and generosity of the theology of Horact 


destination, election, limited atonement, the decrees of 
] 


rmen W 


these were the battle-cries of the stron 


As the aiternoon 


came apparent that the young minister wot 


in that historic session wore on it be- 


uld not say that 
there was no hope that a merciful God would grant another 
‘) the 


yond the boundaries of this life. So the 


chance for repentance and pardon sinner, even be- 


storm broke, and 


the thunders and lightnings of an outraged orthodox, 
! 


played about the unafraid figure at the focus of what had 


become a protestant inquisition. In celebration of the ap 
proaching installation a great banquet had been preparé 
but the hour for the banquet came and passed, and the men 
It was quite 
for they felt 


in the council chamber refused to adjourn 
fitting that they should have so refused, 

on both sides—that they were dealing with issues on which 
depended the spiritual health of the whole church in this 
country. Terrible emotion took hard hold upon them. The 
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representatives of the missionary boards, conceiving their 
gospel to be undermined by any whisper of a second chance, 
finally withdrew in a body. And when it became clear that 
the courage of the young minister would be sustained by 
the council, and that the installation would be approved, the 
clergyman who was to have made the installation prayer re- 
fused to have any part in such an heretical and disastrous 
proceeding. Contrast with this the conduct of the council 
which recently approved the installation of Doctor Gordon’s 
successor! Not only were the questions asked Doctor Staf- 
ford of an entirely different nature, but the whole atmos- 
phere of the recent council in Boston was so friendly, so 
conscious of mutual trust and understanding that it is almost 
impossible to think of any question that could have raised 
a storm comparable to that which accompanied Doctor 
Gordon’s installation. 

The explanation of the contrast is simple. The thing that 
has been happening in the minds of thoughtful young men 
who, in the course of their theological studies, have found 
themselves first doubting some of the old dogmas and then 
finding to their joy that, true or false, these were not so im- 
portant as had been supposed, has also been happening in 
the mind of the church in general. It is not that the old 
questions have all been settled. Some of them have, at 
least in the minds of well informed and thinking men; but 
not all. The change in emphasis has been even more sig 
nificant than the change in belief. If it were simply the 
substitution of a new set of doctrines for the old ones, 
doubtless installation councils would inquire as inquisitor- 
tally as ever, for they would be as concerned to assure them- 
selves of the candidate’s commitment to the newer formula- 
tions as the old councils were to have evidence of his ad- 
But it is not so. What 
has occurred has been not a revision of the creeds, so much 


herence to what was then orthodoxy 


as a revision of the attitude of the church toward its creeds. 
The church is less concerned with what its ministers think 
about matters of speculative theology, and more concerned 
that they should be able to think. It places less stress on 
conformity to theological standards, and more upon prac- 
tical religious attitudes. The test of a candidate’s fitness is 
not easier, but infinitely harder, for it involves not passing 
an examination in doctrine—which anyone can do on the 
strength of memory alone—but giving evidence of the pos- 
session of the type of personality that is competent for the 
solution of problems as they arise and for religious leader- 
ship in critical situations 

Occasionally some pessimist gives vent to a lamentation to 
the effect that religious liberty is dead or dying and that 
intolerance and obscurantism possess the land. The Sabeans 
and Chaldeans of fundamentalism have done their deadly 
work, and “I only am escaped to tell thee.” 


had to halt until everybody is converted to any one system 


If progress 


of Christian doctrine—even to that unquestionably true and 
satisfying system which we ourselves hold—there would be 
some legitimate ground for discouragement. But the truth 
is that religion gets forward much faster than theological 
agreement, and it gets forward largely by virtue of the fact 
that people lose interest in the problems which have been 
the occasion for the most acrimonious controversy. The 
focus of attention shifts. These doctrinal questions get 
settled, if at all, only when they have ceased to be objects of 
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primary concern. And that is what has happened, in a large 
part of the church, during the past generation. Of this 
change, the contrast between the installation of Dr. Gordon 
and that of Dr. Stafford at the Old South church is an in- 
structive illustration. 


The Great Convention 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a Great Con- 

vention, and I crossed the Ocean that I might be 

there. And I hearkened unto much that was said 
for the space of Three Weeks. 

And a Delegate spake unto me, saying, What dost thou 
think of all this? 

And I said, There was once a Convention of Representa- 
tives of all the tribes on earth that belong to the Cat 
Family. And the Lion was there, and the Tiger, and the 
Panther, and the Leopard, and the Wild Cat and the Bob 
Cat and the Black Cat and the Yellow Cat and the Maltese 
Cat and the Manx Cat and the rest. 

And the Leopard spake and he said: 

It is well known and recognized that all members of the 
Cat Family were Originally One, and modesty preventeth 
my saying which one it probably was. But we are in an 
evil case because we are Divided. If all the Cats were of 
One Kind, we could face the Wolves and the Bears Undis- 
mayed. Wherefore, we must first consider whether it be 
true or not that there was but one kind of Cat in the Garden 
of Eden, and, if so, what Cats beside the Leopard may have 
been there, and secondly, under what conditions the Cats 
that can trace their Pedigree from the Original Leopard 
but have lost their spots can be admitted to the Cat family. 
But the Manx Cat answered, I am the Original Cat, and all 
others have disfiguring Accretions, and I insist that all 
members of the Reorganized Cat Family cut off their Use- 
less and Unsightly Tails. 

And the man unto whom I told this piece of History, 
said, That is most interesting. Tell me the rest of it 

And I answered, That is all there is to tell. 

And he said, This is sure a bad place to stop. 

And I answered, That is precisely where all such Con- 
ventions do stop. 

And he said, Did the Cat Convention break up in a 
Fight ? 

And I answered, Nay, they all went home saying what a 
good time they had had, and that they hoped to have An- 
other Convention a Few Years hence, and that there ought 
to be a Fund for the payment of Delegates’ Expenses. 

And the man said, Wast thou a delegate to the Cat Con- 
vention ? 

And I said, I sate beside the Owl who was an Unofficial 
Observer, and I listened unto his Wise Comment. 

And he inquired, What did the Owl say? 

And I replied, The Ow! said, I lead, on the whole, 4 
rather Solemn Life. But when I see a Convention like 
this, I Store Up Smiles to last me a Long Time. 

And he said, Which dost thou think was the Original 
Cat? 


And I said, The one that ate the Canary. 
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RS. MARGUERITE WILKINSON, Dr. Kath- 

arine Lee Bates and Mr. Edwin Markham, judges 

of our recent poetry competition, have submitted 
their preferences of the poems published during the past 
nine months. The prize poems are printed herewith. 


First Award—$5o0 
The Disciple 


COULD not leave thee, Christ! For when I tried 
To leave thee for alluring ways aside 
From thine own way, thy power withheld me, kept 
My feet from wandering too far, inept 
\nd aimless, down a dwindling path that led 





lhrough mazed confusion to the house of dread. 


| could not leave thee, Christ! For when I yearned 
With passionate intensity and burned 

With fiery torment to assuage my thirst 

For freedom by a turbid stream that burst 

In gushing torrents from a naked hill— 

Thou ledst me back to waters deep and still. 


| could not leave thee, Christ! For when I sought 
lo fling aside thy counsel, when I thought 
That in my crazy freedom I should find 





Some way of life for body, soul and mind 
Better than thou didst teach, I heard thee say, 
Come back to me, for thou hast lost thy way.” 


| would not leave thee, Christ! For I am lame 
‘rom wandering, and the consuming flame 
Of passion has gone out and left my soul 
\ smouldering ember, and the criss-crossed scroll 
Of life ends as it started with the line, 
| cannot leave thee, Christ! For I am thine.” 
Dwicut BRabDLey. 


Second Award—$25 
‘ . «a ‘ 
Our Castle in Spain 
QO UR own first evening by our own first fire! 
Our fire—I brought the wood, you touched the match. 
| now while snowflakes rustle against the pane 
Like elfin creatures wistful for the warmth, 


Our separate shadows cast by our own hearth 


ul side by side and mingle to make one. 
ear comrade of my heart! your firelit face 
Shows you, too, awed by this first holy time— 
y with the wonder, timid with the joy, 
And proud and tender with new womanliness. 
e quick fire crackles, barking at the wind 
{o scare him up the chimney; and our clock 
lalks to himself like a little tinkling brook; 
And scampering through the wall our private mouse 
| uns rattling by to tell us he’s at home. 
E. MERRILL Root. 
z Poems Receiving Honorable Mention 
5 R.O.1.C., by E. Merrill Root (issue of May 5). 
; he Race, by Mahlon Leonard Fisher (March 10). 





Men Follow Simon, by Raymond Kresensky (April 14). 
Prodigality, by Ethel Romig Fuller (April 14). 
Paul, by Earl B. Marlatt (September 29). 
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Third Award—$15 
Reply 


AN prayed his way up from the beast 
And drove his will with love and pain 
And each slow failing trial increased 
His infinitesimal gain. 


We cannot know if dawning came 
Upon a snow-wrapped solitude, 

Or as a spirit-bearing flame 
Through a dark wood. 


Perhaps on the appointed day, 
When great trees fanned the golden air, 
The wild thing slept, from joyous play, 
With visions vast and fair. 


While with the young at her warm breast, 
Their helplessness beneath her eyes, 
Some mother-creature sudden guessed 
At human love; surmise 


Of the long struggle for the right 
Against the sum of human ills, 
Then turned her eyes to a far light 

Beyond the shadowed hills. 


Each found, god-hid, a strange belief 
In something always past the goal 

That gave them love and work and grief 
To find a soul. 


They never saw the stony climb 
Beyond the foothills of the day, 
Nor knew they pledged eternal time 
Unto the Way! 
Janet Norris BAnGs. 


Fourth Award—$10 


The Shining Street 


we all the gleaming lamps are lit 
Upon a rainy night, 


There lies beneath the shining street 
A wonder-world of light. 


The rainbow colors mingle there, 
And every passer-by 

Seems in his glistening rubbers to 
Be stepping on the sky. 


To walk upon a sunset is 
A most unusual thing; 

The gilded clouds are fine enough 
To spread before a king. 


And I am but a little girl, 
No high and mighty queen, 
Yet I can tread quite royally 
On gold and peacock-green 


Each time I run through silver rain 
That beads the purple night 
And set my dancing feet upon 
This wonder-world of light. 
VERE DarRGAN. 
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et Those Unite 


HETHER there is to be any further conference 
growing out of the world conference on faith and 
order held at Lausanne last .\ugust, and if so when 
it shall occur, are questions not yet decided. If any such 
conference is to be, it is not likely to occur within a decade 
and perhaps not within this generation. Broadly speaking, 
there would seem nothing likely to be gained by other con 
ferences within the next twenty-five years. By that time, 
virtually all the men who participated in the Lausanne con 
ference will be dead. In what way may the undeniably fine 
spirit and atmosphere of that gathering be utilized? As a 
possible practical approach toward church union, I make a 
lew concrete suggestions 
For purposes of practical cooperation at present it would 


be well to make up a membership inclusive of those com 


munions that would be likely to find some common ground of 


present agreenn nt, and to Mmauvurat amie pl ictical method 
of cooperation. It would be well to face, at the outset, the 
practical certainty that the church of Rome would refuse to 
enter into the arrangement——as it did at Lausanne \nd 
the Greek Orthodox church, after the experiences of its 
representatives at Lausanne, would be likely not to co 
operat Che invitation should not exclude them, but thei 
dechning or ignoring of the invitation should not cause 

Neither 


two churches is to be counted upon in any present 


surprise, nor should it occasion very deep regret. 


of these 


effective union that will lessen the evils Ol sectarian com 


petition in the United States and western europe. Lhe 


plan | am proposing would not seek to widen in any way 


the gulf between the cooperating churches and these two 


ancient communions, Neither are we wise enough to plan 


1 } } 1 


for an ultimate union that shall include them. By the time 


either Rome or Constantinople shall be ready to unite with 


us, or we unite with them, the situation may have so com 
pletely shifted as to make any definite present planning for 


= 


union with them completely fu 


| preter in this article not to use the term “protestant.’ 
lt is, IN some respects, a mark of an old time battle line 
\s sometimes detined the vative, and there is som 
measure of disagreement as to precisely what churches are 
protestant |, therefore, do not speak of a pan protestant 
union, but when | speak of the churches that might be hope 
fully expected to cooperate, such knowledge as | have, based 
on experience, would lead me to anticipate that the chief 
communions represented in such a plan as I am suggesting 
would be: Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ, 
k:piscopalians, Friends, Lutherans, Methodists, Presby 

terians, Universalists, and others more or less closely affili 

ated with this veneral group. No one need regard the line 
proposed between this group and those churches not ac- 
tually cooperating as fixed or inelastic \Ve may hope that 
in some far distant and quite uncertain time the group will 


be more inclusive, and perhaps be universally inclusive of 


all the churches of Christ. But we are only wise enough 


erp) 


Oa 


Who Will Unite! 
By William E. Barton 


to plan for our own time. We may be sure that no effective 


church organizations which we now make 


integration oO 
would militate against the success of any larger church 


union that may come hereafter. 
\CKNOWLEDGE PRESENT UNITY 


The first duty of this group of cooperative churches 
would be to recognize the extent to which Christian union 
already exists. Compared with the immense truths which 
we hold in common, the questions on which we differ are 
microscopic 

We believe in one God and the same God. 

We acknowledge one Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

We are united in the fellowship of one Holy Spirit. 

We confess one holy catholic apostolic church, and we 
believe that all churches of Jesus Christ are of it and in it, 
and that no one can prove or ought to wish to prove that 
any one part or sect is either the whole church or is less 
than an integral portion of the holy catholic church 

We believe in the ministry of the word, and the holy 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

We believe it is the mission of the church of Christ to 
proclaim the gospel to all mankind, encouraging righteous- 
ness, justice, brotherhood and international good will, and 
transforming this world into the promised kingdom of our 
Lord 

Beside these basic agreements our divisions are trivial 
It is to our everlasting shame that we permit them to sepa- 
rate us from each other's fellowship and communion. 

Chere is no occasion for any of us to reproach each other 
with regard to the history of denominational divisions. No 

ect has risen in the Christian church without some provo- 
cation. Whether the provocation was sufficient to justify a 
separate organization is a question not presently to be con- 
sidered. If those which in any particular period repre- 
sented authority in the church of Christ had been open to 
the whole truth, and had not endeavored to hold down the 
truth in unrighteousness, a particular sect which sprang up 
at that juncture might conceivably not have been born, or, 1! 
born, might have perished in its cradle. We need not re- 
proach each other, and we need not go through the sham of 
services of penitence for a past in which we had no share, 
but of some of whose martyrdoms and sacrifices we have 
10 


more occasion for pride than penitence. It is enough 
know that some of the sects which originated in righteous 
protests against bigotry and intolerance, and against false 


views of God, are now superfluous, 
UNITY AND UNIFORMITY 


We should discriminate carefully between unity and 
uniformity. We have no reason to suppose that Jesus 
Christ when he prayed that his followers might be one, even 
as he and his Father were one, was thinking even remotely 
of forms of government or of creeds or the externals of 
organizations. Jesus and the Father at that moment were 
very far from being one in any external and comparable 
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aspect. One of them was governing the universe, and the 
other was gathering his human courage for the tragedy of 
his crucifixion. Jesus and his heavenly Father were one in 
9 aspect of organic uniformity, and there is no reason to 
believe or to expect any such thing of Christians. 

We are as nearly in agreement as we need be concerning 
the nature of the church of Christ. We all believe that 
Jesus made no more than two recorded references by name 

» his church, and that in one of these references he ap- 
peared to have in mind a local body capable of managing its 
own internal affairs, and ih the other a much more inclusive 
We are safe 


peaking of his church under either of those two forms 


quite probably a worldwide fellowship. 
anifesting Christ’s authority. We are agreed that he 
said that where two or three were gathered—not in a prayer 


meeting 


on a stormy night but in a church organization 
there he himself was present. We are agreed in our belief 
that the apostles very soon after his death, and in pursuance 
what they believed to be his plan and will, formed 
urches as described in the acts of the apostles and in the 
epistles. We are justified in believing, and do believe, not 
that he left implicit directions for the details of organiza- 
but that the apostles in carrying out such plans as 
eemed to them wise believed themselves to be acting in the 
spirit of his authority and will. This is as much as we need 
claim for the organization of Christian churches. Beyond 
s there may be wide degrees of latitude, but nothing that 
justify any group or sect of churches in standing 
from other groups, or in permitting any one group 
roclaim itself in any special sense the church of Christ 
mtradistinction. 
CREEDS 


[here would appear to be no inherent necessity for a 
rence of opinion with regard to the matter of creeds 
the United States there are, inter alia, three Christian 
sects, of about the same size: the Disciples of Christ, the 
Congregationalists and the Episcopalians. The Disciples of 
Christ hold as a cardinal tenet of their organization that 
they shall have no written creed. There would appear to 


be no good reason why any one outside that communion 


should wish them to have a written creed unless they want 
it. The Congregationalists hold as a cardinal principle that 
) written creed is necessary, and that no creed should be 

isted upon as a permanent authority, but they do not 
bject to the use of creeds as testimonies, which are not to 
used as a test either for ordination or church membet 
ship. Now and then they have disregarded this principle 


they have had bitter occasion to be sorry for it. The 


Episcopalians have creeds. The interesting fact is that, so 

iS anybe dy knows or can prove, these three bodies Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Congregationalists and Episcopalians—are 
equally orthodox. In each one of them are some very con- 


servative members and ministers, and some very liberal and 
even radical ministers and scholars. The creeds or absence 


1 
ti 
ul 


iem have nothing to do with orthodoxy in any of these 
communions. All these denominations have access to the 


same he Yt Ik stores. 


The church of the future will never unite on the basis 


! any ancient creed used as a required basis of orthodoxy. 


But 


it might be easily possible for us to unite on some such 
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statement as was received in Lausanne, referring to the 
ancient creeds as “witnesses” to our common Christian 
faith, and acknowledging the right of any group of churches 
to continue to retain or to make such confessions of their 
own as are in accordance with that faith. But it is the faith 
itself and not the creed which is the real basis of union 
In my judgment, most of the churches which do not use 
creeds and would refuse to acknowledge any creed as 
authoritative might consistently be quite willing to accept 
a declaration of union grounded in our common faith and 
expressed in the creeds, provided the creeds were not re 
garded as compulsory. 


THE MINISTRY 


We shall not agree upon a ministry with three or any 
other number of required orders The New Testament 
bears its own plain account of the way in which a diversified 
ministry began, and there is abundant evidence in church 
history of the way in which that diversification continued 
Why should any of us desire, much less require, that it be 
any more or less diversified, excepting as new occasion 
gives rise to better practice? 

But those branches of the Christian church which believe 


themselves to have perpetuated a valid episcopate in the 


presbytery or in the pastoral office have nearly, if not quite 


all of them, found some degree of connectionalism and 


superintendence advisable. The church of the future will 
certainly never agree upon the episcopate in any one of its 
forms as a necessary condition of authorized church union 


} 


But why should this be necessary? Speaking for the Con 
gregational churches of the United States, | would say that 
I think quite generally they would be willing to call their 
state superintendents “bishops” provided the term was in 
tended to carry with it no necessary theory of the divine 
authority of the episcopate as over against the eldership or 


good 


the pastoral office. Furthermore, in the interests of 
order, those churches might be willing to agree, if no one 
sought to compel their agreement, that the presence of the 
superintendent or bishop was desirable, and, in ordinary 
cases, to be required in ordination to the ministry. But re 
ordination, or conditional ordination, or ordination § that 
should deny the validity of that apostolic ministry which 
these churches now hold would be as wicked as it would 
be impracticable. Why should there not be Christian union 
with an agreement that each group within the church may 
ordain its ministry in accordance with its own belief in 
apostolic custom, but with recommendations that in the 
interest of good order and uniform procedure a bishop par- 
ticipate in the ordination as representative of a wider fel 
lowship ? 
rHE SACRAMENTS 


The church of the future will have to hold a theory of 


the sacraments broad enough to include the Quakers and the 
Greek Orthodox church. I see no reason why any local 
church or group of churches that believes in the seven sac- 
raments should not practice all seven of them, if it chooses. 
To all intents and purposes, I believe in the same seven 
realities to which these seven sacraments are supposed to 
bear witness. If any other Christian cares to call them by 
any other different name than I| find convenient, I shall not 


object. Nor shall any difference in count between two or 
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seven deprive me of thinking of him as a fellow Christian 
in the same communion. For that matter, I am willing that 
those who wish shall add an eighth sacrament, for I do not 
forget that in this country are one or more Baptist denomi- 
nations which practice foot-washing as a sacrament, and 
that they are willing to defend their views with the most 
specific commands of the Lord Jesus to be adduced in favor 
of any of the sacraments. Furthermore, if the Quaker be- 
lieves that he has received sacramental grace without the 


employment of the external form, that is his privilege. 
SACRAMENT 


I see no reason why we should not leave the matter of 
sacraments entirely where it is, so far as the united church 
is concerned, with one single exeeption. That exception, 
of course, is the closed communion table. I do not care to 
argue that matter. There is no possible valid argument 
to be used in its favor. For any one sect to arrogate to 
itself the possession of our Lord’s table and to drive other 
sects or other Christians away is an outrage utterly in- 
defensible, and should be repented of in sackcloth and ashes. 
The immediate step toward Christian union should be the 
open fellowship of all Christians at the Lord’s table, wher- 
ever that table is spread. 

If in any church any Christian wants to “reserve” the 
sacrament, under pretense that it is done for the sake of 
the sick, but with the real purpose of holding it for wor- 
ship, I shall not seriously object to that. Let him worship 
the created thing in bread and wine which is kept upon the 
altar for his sake. For myself, I will worship the living 
God, but | will not let even his opinion or practice in this 
regard separate us at the communion table. 

What I have said about the Lord’s supper carries with it, 
of course, a like principle with respect to baptism. There 
is not the slightest reason to believe that the Lord Jesus 
was interested, or would now be interested, in any one mode 
of baptism to such an extent as to make that particular 
mode a condition of membership in his church. Let us 
freely grant, for the sake of argument, that Jesus was 
probably baptized by immersion and that that fact, or a 
sincere belief in it, will be likely to justify a good many 
Christians in the continued practice of that method for 
themselves. ‘There is no reason why any other Christians 
should wish to change their conviction or alter their prac- 
tice. But neither of two Christians—one of them baptized 
by sprinkling and the other by immersion—has occasion to 
repeat this act. It is performed a single time in each case, 
and thereafter there is no possible test of Christian char- 
acter by which the two Christians could be distinguished. 
Nor is it possible to distinguish either of them from the 
Quaker who believes himself to have received true baptism 
in the gift of the Holy Spirit. All churches of the Lord 
Jesus should immediately provide a method whereby Chris- 
tians baptized in any one of the three ways may go freely 
without re-baptism from one communion to another. 
“What God hath cleansed, that call thou not common or 
unclean.” 


PRACTICAL EFFORT 


The only united church which men and women of the 
present generation are to see, and the only one toward 
whose progress they can intelligently contribute, is a church 
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made up of different denominations, but united in its loy- 
alty to one Lord, and possessing one faith and one bap- 
tism. It is the immediate duty of these churches to syb- 
ordinate denominational names to this already existent unity 
which should be made more effective. We have too many 
sects. We have too many sectarian names. We ought to 
work toward the lessening of their number, but meantime 
we could work unitedly. We could highly resolve that so 
far as authorized denominational authority is concerned, 
there shall be no planting of sectarian churches aided by 
denominational money in any field where there now is a 
Christian church other than Roman Catholic. Where there 
is a Roman Catholic church we can afford to wish it well, 
and leave it to its own task in which we cannot help it very 
Sut Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Disciples, Presbyte- 


much, and certainly have no will to hinder it. 


rians, [-piscopalians, Universalists and the rest could cove- 
nant with each other, and with Almighty God, that they will 
not compete with each other, but will strengthen each other’s 
hands in every possible way. 


CARRYING ON FROM HERE 


Already we are cooperating in superb ventures in inter- 
denominational literature and in practical philanthropic en- 
terprises. We have built up organizations, interdenomina- 
tional and international in extent, wherein we are learning 
to work together. We can carry these processes much far- 
ther. We can tell our foreign missionary officials that we 
do not care one cent whether they make Baptists or Meth- 
odists or Presbyterians or Episcopalians in China or India, 
but that we do care very much that they shall make Chris- 
tians there. We can tell these officials—and we have means 
of making what we tell them effective—that we insist upon 
such consolidation and cooperation as shail speedily elimi- 
nate every sectarian element from our approach to non- 
Christian peoples. We can confront the pagan world ut- 
terly without sectarian divisions so far as these churches 
about which I am writing are concerned. We do not need 
to take any great length of time to bring these changes to 
pass as an acknowledged method of integration. It would 
doubtless take a little time to bring it completely into opera- 
tion, but its immediate announcement as a program would 
be hailed with joy by forward looking Christian mission- 
aries of every sect, and would bring great honor to the 
church of Christ. We then could read without shame Kip- 
ling’s sobering words: 

By all ye will or whisper, 
By all ye live or do, 
The sullen, silent peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you. 


In these practical ways, we can have an effective church 
union now, and not wait for another Lausanne. 


Harmony 


HE spirit of purity floods my heart, 
The soul is freed; the bonds of flesh depart. 
The spirit sings celestial harmonies, 
And ecstasy achieves its holy quest. 
To feel, to conquer—life at its best. 
Translated by Y. S. HAN. 



























A New Old Testament 


The Old Testament, an American Translation. By Alexander 
R. Gordon, Theophile J. Meek, J. M. Powis Smith, Leroy 
Waterman. Edited by J. M. Powis Smith. The University of 
Chicago Press, pp xiv+1713, 8vo. Price $7.50 in cloth; $10 in 


HE PURPOSE of a translator of the Bible is to make 
the Book of Books “understanded of the people,” as the 
translators of the authorized version expressed it three 
hundred years ago. It is the consciousness of this duty that 
has led the scholars mentioned above to undertake the great 
task of rendering the Old Testament into modern speech. They 
would do for the Old Testament what Weymouth and Good- 
speed have by their translations done for the New Testament, 
and what Moffatt has attempted for the whole Bible. The 
translators realize that the need for their effort may be ques- 
tioned by some. It is but little more than forty years since the 
revised version of the Old Testament appeared and many will 
ask why a new translation should be needed so soon. The edi- 
tor in his preface anticipates this question and answers it. 
There are three reasons for undertaking the task anew: the 
remarkable advance in Hebrew scholarship made in the last 
four decades through the use of comparative Semitic philology, 
the development during the same period of sounder methods of 
textual criticism, and similar advances in the knowledge of 
Hebrew poetry. He might have added that the revised version 
often sacrificed the splendid rhythm of the authorized without 
wholly getting away from its archaic phraseology. When one 
opens a new translation of any part of the Bible—especially 
professes to render that book in modern speech—he does 
with some trepidation. He wonders whether the new ver- 
sion will sacrifice dignity in its reach after intelligibility, 
whether it will forsake reverence for novelty in the effort to hold 
attention. In the “American Translation” the scholars re- 
sponsible for it have done their work well and, as far as 
he reviewer has observed, with admirable taste. The transla- 
tions are clear, but dignified; sufficiently modern for anyone 
to understand, but such as to foster reverence and aid devotion. 
In this respect their work is to be highly commended. They 
have been equally wise in their use of the divine name. All 
scholars know that “Jehovah” is a hybrid word which owes its 
existence to the ignorant mistake of a medieval monk, but 


“ey 


Yahweh,” the probable Hebrew original, would be quite im- 
possible in a book intended for common use. Moffatt unhap- 
pily rendered it “The Eternal,” building apparently upon an 
exploded Hebrew etymology. The translators of this Ameri- 
can version wisely chose to follow the Jewish example of sub- 
tituting for it the word “Lord,” as was done in the authorized 
m. This gives no erroneous impression and makes the 
realer feel at home. 

[he benefit of such a version as this may be demonstrated 

reading such a passage as Genesis 16:8 ff., where the 
ranslator has caught the meaning of the original and put it 


a form which cannot be misunderstood. This is but one 
example from thousands. It is also a great help to have all 
the poetical passages printed as poetry. Much of the prophetic 
books and many passages in the Pentateuch and historical books 
become, in this rendering, able to reveal to the reader their 
real beauty. The translators have also done wisely not to 

unnecessarily renderings, the simplicity and beauty of 
have become enshrined in the religious consciousness of 
€ race, as, for example, “The Lord is my shepherd; [I shall 


” 


want 
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Probably no one could make a translation of either the Old 
or New Testament every rendering of which would seem 
satisfactory. At all events, the reviewer would have solved 
differently some of the problems faced by the translators. For 
example, in Eccl. 3:11, the ordinary Hebrew text, “he hath set 
eternity in their heart,” is surely wrong, but why transpose 
the consonants and render “he has implanted in their mind to 
refrain,” when without any change of consonants, but by a 
simple change of vowel points one obtains the meaning, “he 
hath put ignorance in their heart” ?—a rendering which admir- 


ably fits what follows: “so that man cannot find out the work 


that God hath done from the beginning to the end.” 
in Ps. 8:1, instead of the difficult thought of the Hebrew (“who 
hast set thy glory above the heavens’’) the new translation 
renders “I will sing thy praise to the heavens”—a rendering 
that can be obtained only by dropping out one of the Hebrew 
consonants. Emendation of the Hebrew text in such a passage 
is quite proper, but the preface leads us to think that all 
changes of the Hebrew text will be noted in the appendix, but 
one looks in vain there for an explanation of the change made 
here. Further: if the text of the passage is to be emended 
(as it probably ought to be), it is questionable whether the 


Again 


emendation adopted is the happiest one possible. Further: 


in Isa. 52:13 the rendering “Lo! my servant shall triumph,” 
where the ordinary versions have “shall deal wisely,” does not 
seem to the reviewer to give the sense of the passage. “Deal 
wisely” is indeed incongruous in the context, and it is true 
that in some passages the Hebrew verb does mean “to have 
good success,” but in the context “triumph” seems quite as 
unhappy a rendering as “deal wisely.” One thinks the text 
should have been emended. Lastly, one may question whether 
the rendering of the great passage in Job 19:25-27 beginning 
“I know that my Vindicator liveth” as here translated con 
veys the shade of meaning that the great Hebrew poet had in 
mind. The Hebrew as it stands is, however, in part impossible. 
A translator has to emend it. Perhaps we should be grateful 
that the beauty of the passage is marred so little rather than 
find fault because we should have emended it differently ! 

Notwithstanding such instances, of which there are com 
paratively few, this modern translation is to be heartily rec 
ommended. It should be widely read; it will help much to a 
correct understanding of the Old Testament. 


Georce A. Barton 


An Optimistic Scientist 
Science and Human Progress. By Sir Oliver Lodge. George 
H. Doran and Company, $2.00. 


READING of this confessio fidei of the distinguished 
physicist will probably confirm rather than disturb your 
metaphysical prejudices. For the book deals principally 
with the author's convictions about the nature of ultimate real 
ity. If you are a humanist a la Bertrand Russell, you will 
accuse the author of deserting scientific method in religion for 
wishful thinking, of confusing analogies with entities, and of 
arguing from vivid personal longings to answering cosmic 
realities. You will feel that, instead of remaining hopefully 
agnostic, as becomes a scientist skilled in the art of suspended 
judgment, he has become naively credulous in the presence of 
the ultimate mysteries and has pieced out the cosmic cross 
word puzzle, not with the data of science, but with the tradi 
tional religious myths acquired in childhood. 
The Christian theist, on the contrary, will rejoice in the 
assertion that “the progress of science is tending towards a 
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strengthening of theology in all its really vital aspects.” For 
the author declares that the reality of a spiritual world which 
is “the sheet-anchor of religion is being demonstrated by 
science.” That the universe is biocentric, that it is “shout- 
ingly full of design and is ruled by love,” that “this planet- 
ary episode” is a means of forming character and developing 
personality, that “the whole of existence is suffused with divine 
purpose and aim, with which in the long run we must get into 
accord if we are to achieve happiness,” these are stated by the 


author not merely as articles of faitl 


1 in his personal creed but 
as the inevitable inferences towards which science is tending 
today. Science, which studies the world piecemeal and analyti 
cally, is employed here to provide a synthetic view of the whole, 
and the outcome is the conviction that not only is the undevout 
astronomer mad but that the undevout and unbelieving scien 
tist is unscientific. 

Spiritualism becomes scientifically respectable under Sir Oli 
ver Lodge’s treatment, and the spiritualist will ——- aid and 
comfort from the hypothesis of “the ether of space’*which is 
the medium through which mind acts upon matter according to 
the author. What St. Paul called the spiritual body is really 
“our ether body.” “We have the ether body now, though im- 
perceptibly; and it is animated. We have been using it all the 
time, and'we continue with it. This is the resurrection body.” 

Every reader will be struck by the reverent humility of so 
great a scientist In his long perspective science is very young 
and its certainties usually turn out to be the fluidities of time 
We should always be careful, therefore, about what we assert 


and “in these revolutionary times we must be scrupulously ¢ 


ful about what we deny.” But in the end the author’s optimistic 
faith overcomes his scientific caution and he exclaims, “I tell 
you that the universe is noble and splendid beyond our imagina 
tion... . Nothing is too great or too good to be true.” 
Rorert W. FRANK. 
Companionate Marriage 
The ( ompai nate Varriag Bi / THOT B ! B. Lu 1 ( I 1 
Wainwright Evai Bont & 1 ght, $3.06 
Fk ALL THOSE who have so roundly condemned Judge 
Lindsey for his views on companionate marriage will read 
his book, it will have a large circulation, as it deserves. 
\rme t «loc e¢ that those vho have done the first should 
iso do the second—thouch. of course. thev reallv ought to have 


done the second first \fter they have read it, many of them 


will still condemn his views; but, if they do, they will condemn 
them more intelligently and with some realization of the seri 
ousness of the situation for which he is proposing remedies, 
ind with some understanding of that deep interest in morality 
which has moved him to espouse such seeming immoralities 


Judge Lindsey may be all wrong. On some important points | 
think he is. But to assume either that he has suddenly gone 
crazy or that, after twenty-five years of as valuable service a 
any man in the country has ever rendered in helping people 
who were going crooked to go straight, he has suddenly be 


come a deliberate and dangerous corrupter of the youth, is not 


very intelligent estimate of the case. Judge Lindsey is not 
the first student of morality to fall under the ban for corrupting 
youth. An eminent citizen of Athens was condemned to drink 


the hemlock on a similar charge, and the verdict did not. in the 
long run, redound to the credit of the jury. 
First « 


f all, what does he mean by companionate marriage? 
He means a marriage which is entered into with no present 
intention of having children, and which shall be dissoluble 


at the will of the parties. This would require the lifting of the 


’ 


il ban upon the dissemination of information about meth- 


en 
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ods of birth control, and it would mean that a childless couple 
could secure a divorce by simply going to a judge and asking 
for it. Getting unmarried, in such a case, would be as simple 
and inexpensive as getting married. To this should be added, 
to make the plan perfect, the absence of financial liability on 
the part of the man either for the support of his wife or for 
alimony in case of separation. The argument is that it would 
take the place of the many irregular and unlegalized unions 
which are objectionable, from his point of view, not because 
they are wrong but because, by reason of the concealment in- 
volved and the social condemnation in case of discovery, they 
re generally disastrous. He urges that this is a very different 
thing from “trial marriage,” except in the sense that any mar- 
riage is a trial marriage when there is the legal possibility of 
divorce. The presumption would be that such a marriage 
would be permanent, and that the companionate would ulti- 
mately become a family group. It “would be entered on by 
lovers who seek, not promiscuity, but a safe and permanent 
joining of their lives, with a safe line of retreat available in 
ise of a mistake.” 

It is that “line of retreat” which furnishes not only the 
safety but also the danger and the ground for criticism. Would 
persons who do not in good faith intend a permanent marriage 
take advantage of such a provision of law to form a succes- 
ion of fleeting and temporary alliances? The answer to that 


uestion involves a judgment about human nature. Judge 


Lindsey thinks not. In spite of much evidence apparently tend- 
ing to the opposite conclusion, he still believes that “human 
beings are normally monogamous.” 

Judge Lindsey insists that there i nothing at all revolu 
tionary about his scheme, for society already practices its essen- 
tial features and lacks only the conveniences and economies 
which his plan would supply. That is to say, there are plenty 
of marriages which are voluntarily childless, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, by the use of contraceptive methods 
which are available to the intelligent in spite of the laws; and 
these marriages, as well as those in which children are in- 
olved, can be and are dissolved by mutual consent, though 
it considerable expense, often with unsavory publicity, and the 
use of framed-up testimony and a certain amount of perjury 
in avoiding obvious “collusion.” 

The argument for the companionate marriage necessarily in 
volves the argument for birth control. That is too large a 
matter to enter into here. The chief objections to it are that 
t makes promiscuity comparatively safe and therefore becomes 
an encouragement to immorality, and that it tends toward race 
uicide. The answer to the first is that fear does not produce 
morality even when it controls conduct, and that in this par- 
ticular case it does not even control conduct, because everyone 
lready knows methods which are believed to be safe even if 
hey are not. The answer to the second is that “most people 
vant children”; it is not true that “if everybody understood 

ie technique of contraception nobody would have children and 


1 


he race would die out.” But to delay the advent of children 

until the couple are financially and otherwise stabilized is an 
lvantage both for them and for society. ‘In marriages where 

the parents are financially incompetent to support children, the 

birth of children is worse than an inconvenience; it is likely 

to wreck the marriage.” 

rhe feature of the treatment which will undoubtedly shock 


' 


most readers is the author’s apparently casual attitude toward 
certain types of conduct which, in our civilization, have always 
received the sternest disapproval. Here, for example, is the 
case of a couple who, while genuinely fond of each other, have 
decided to carry on occasional outside affairs, by mutual con- 
sent, and they are quoted as reporting that the system works 


very satisfactorily and increases their own mutual congeniality. 
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he author considers the experiment a dangerous one, but has 


no other objection to it, and thinks that society, far from criti- 
cizing, ought to be grateful to persons who, at their own risk 


and expense, carry on such a useful piece of social research. 
} Now, it is perfectly true that social problems are not solved 


by the type of person who can make no more illuminating com 


: ment upon any piece of unconventional conduct than “tch-tch- 
ich”—or however you spell that cluck that naively shockable 
. neople give to express inarticulate disapproval. But even a 


highly sophisticated person ought to retain some capacity for 


being shocked, and this, I think, would be a fitting place to 


exhibit it. Even if there were no such thing as sin—and the 


uthor considers that category quite useless in connection with 


the sex problem—and if virtuous conduct is simply that which 


produces results for the 


cerned, still there are some experiments whose disastrous re- 


the most satisfactory persons con 


sults can be forecast with sufficient certainty to deprive them 


the right to even a provisional commendation. 


Experimentation is a good thing, in the social field as in any 


other. There is no other way in which knowledge can be 


advanced, and heaven knows—and so do the divorce courts— 
that we need more knowledge than we have to bring order into 


1 


field of domestic relations. 


Sut there are some things that 
e been tried so often that they do not need to be tried any 


re It 


] 


may be known to some of the readers of this paper 


ive a cabin in the woods. Sometimes, I regret to say, 


nvaded by mice. Not the vulgar ridiculus mus domesticus, 


field mice. Last week I set a trap, one of those round ones 


! 


ith four holes, baited with Roquefort cheese, and yesterday 





hen I came out to read and review this book there were four 
in that trap. This is not a digression but a parable, as 


a fact. Consider the mental processes of the fourth 
use. With three ahead of him giving mute but obvious evi- 
e of the unprofitableness of the endeavor, he still thought 
And 


Some of the courses of procedure which 


ould get the bait without springing the trap then 


ere were four! 
ludge Lindsey seems to consider at least worth trying appear 
be really Why be the 


pretty well charted as dangerous 


mouse ? 


But however wrong he may be in some of the details of t 


he 
am which he advocates, he is right on the one great prin 
upon which everything else is based. Social institutions 


be ordered in accordance with the facts of human nature 


letermined by observation and experience. There is no 
must be maintained unaltered for 


The 


bbath was a venerable and useful institution; but “the Sab- 


tution so sacred that it 
1 sake and without reference to the welfare of men. 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” Cus 
s and institutions acquire sanctity through age and through 
ociation with religion—often a more or less fortuitous asso- 
tation—and this has its value in protecting them against the 


ms and impulses of unwise individuals. But in the long 


un they must justify themselves to the best thought of the age 
he appeal to experience and not by the appeal to authority. 
se who try to exempt the current mores from criticism by 
hem the immutable laws of God, only provoke revolt, 
Just 


rt of marriage laws we should have to encourage mor- 


igainst the mores but against religion itself. 


promote the welfare of mankind is a matter of social 


nce and not a matter of theology. That means that social 


lence must be pitched on a high plane since it deals with 
itters which affect so profoundly the whole of human life. 
€ morality of Jesus is much more consistent with a program 


which 1 


which adapts institutions to human welfare in the light of in- 





1: 4 ; i i i 
telligence and experience, than with one which sets up insti- 
tutions as too 


I 





whatever 
Regardless of the 


sacred for criticism or amendment 






lappens to the people who live under them. 
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validity of the specific conclusions which he has reached, Judge 
Lindsey has made a contribution of inestimable value in his 
insistence that the dogmatic way of looking at human con- 
duct must give place to a more realistic and scientific method. 
WInFrepD Ernest GARRISON, 


Mother India 


Vother India. By Katherine Mayo. Harcourt Brace & Co. 


$3.7 


, 


Jt 


HE AUTHOR of this very interesting book on India 
is a traveler of some experience, and has spent enough 
time in India to have a first-hand acquaintance with 
many of its characteristics. She writes with the freedom and 
attractiveness of a practiced narrator. The title of the book is 
well chosen. It is part of the purpose of the author to emphasize 
the sense of reverence which the better type of Indian people 
have for their motherland. Further, Miss Mayo took particular 
pains to observe the conditions under which the women of 
India live, in their home life and in the bearing and rearing 
of children. 
Everyone who has visited that land knows something of the 
difficult conditions under which the people live. The climate is 
hot and at most times of the year enervating. Marriage oc- 


curs at an age far earlier than in western lands, and though 
earnest reforms have been undertaken in relation to child mar- 
riages, yet the custom is still far too prevalent. In many parts 
of the land in wide areas of the population, the conditions under 
women live are far from ideal. Marriage and divorce 


child 


features of the social order. 


which 


are easily arranged, and wifehood and widowhood are 


among the worst Little girls are 
forced into wifehood and motherhood at an age that appalls 
the western mind. In many grades of society the bearing of 


children is an ordeal unrelieved by the care of relative and 
nurses. The reports of visiting welfare workers and physicians 
are often very depressing regarding the sufferings and neglect 
which women have to endure. 

Some of the features of popular Hinduism do not relieve the 
picture. No one, of course, believes that the obscene decorations 
of Hindu temples are a true index of the nature of that religion 
is it is practiced by so large a proportion of the people, nor 
that the widespread cultus of the lingam implies a consciously 
depraved mentality. Yet of course the bloody sacrifices of the 
Kalighat, the use of temple girls in the puja services of some 
of the temples, and the emphasis upon sex so often observed, 
particularly as associated with Hinduism, are the first things to 
arrest the attention of a visitor from the west. 

The trouble with Miss Mayo’s book is that she seems not to 
have gotten much further into the life of India than these un- 
questionably repulsive features. But she, with her training as 
a physician, and her interested contact with hospital life in 
India as well as at home, should be aware that there are many 
aspects of medical and surgical experience that are repulsive 
to the untrained onlooker, but quite commonplace to those 
familiar with that phase of things. No doubt instances can be 
found to substantiate every statement made in this vivid and 
book, but 


This reviewer is quite unpersuaded that it 


often harrowing does it give a true picture of 


“Mother India”? 
does. 

rhe thesis that in spite of British influence and official over- 
sight, India remains anemic and inefficient is partisan and 
biased. Some British administrations in India and many in- 
dividual Britons have been most helpful to the people in cor- 
recting manifest defects of character and conduct. But it can- 
not be forgotten that much of the most ardent work of reform 


has been initiated and promoted by Indian leaders. It is a 
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difficult task to change inherited and venerable defects in a 
people, particularly when these are sheltered by religious be- 
lief. In spite of many depressing aspects of Indian life, as 
they appear to western observers, India is making undoubted 
progress toward more wholesome and efficient methods of liv- 
ing. The list of her reformers is a long one, and appears to be 
largely forgotten by Miss Mayo in her all too hasty generaliza- 
tions. Moreover, not a few of her illustrations are evidently 
drawn from the pages of the Abbé Dubois, whose visit to India 
occurred almost a century ago. Moreover, we doubt very 
seriously whether any carefully weighed utterances of either 
lagore or Gandhi would rightfully bear the burden of agree- 
ment with her statements on child marriage and other social 
abuses that she cla‘ms. The book reads like a hastily prepared 
recital of experiences on a personally conducted tour, directed 
by officials who were interested to make as favorable an im- 
pression as possible regarding the British administration of the 
land, and to attribute all the faults of Indian life to native in- 
capacity and perversion. 

Just as the above was written there came to hand two very 
interesting comments on Miss Mayo’s book from Indian sources. 
One is an extract from Mahatma Gandhi’s paper “Young India,” 
quoted in the “Nation” of November 2. Under the title “Drain 
Inspector’s Report,” Mr. Gandhi says: “The book is cleverly and 
powerfully written. The carefully chosen quotations give it the 
appearance of a truthful book. But the impression it leaves on 
my mind is that it is the report of a drain inspector, sent out with 
the one purpose of opening and examining the drains of the 
country or to give a graphic description of the stench exuded. 
She says, in effect, with a certain amount of triumph, ‘The 
drains are India.” Miss Mayo’s book is a travesty of truth, 
nothing better, nothing less.” The second review is found in 
recent numbers of “The Indian Social Reformer” of Bombay, 
whose editor, Mr. Natarajan, has been commenting in succes- 
sive issues, on “Mother India,” which he regards as maliciously 
unjust to the Indian people, and perversely untrue to facts. 

Herpert L. WILverr. 


New Testament Criticism Today 
An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, By 
d é: H. Me Ne ile. Oxford Uniz ersity Press, $6.50. 


[ R. McNEILE, now of Dublin, has added to his useful 

books on various parts of the Bible a new one dealing in 
general with the study of the New Testament. “Introduction,” in 
the strict sense, applies to the first two-thirds of its contents in 
which the present problems concerning the origin of the several 
New Testament books are discussed. The position taken is on the 
whole liberal and many of the more recent phases of study 
and debate are satisfactorily summarized. The author for- 
tunately does not feel bound always to take sides on disputed 
questions. He admits that certainty is sometimes not forth- 
coming. The traditional view of authorship is accepted in the 
case of Ephesians and rejected for the fourth gospel. Dr. Mc- 
Neile accepts rather too easily certain critical theories, either 
those that are modern and superficially attractive or those which 
attempt to salvage some shreds of exploded traditions. On 
the other hand, he frankly admits the impossibility of apostolic 
authorship for Matthew and Second Peter and the pastoral 
epistles, and he insists on the liberal meaning of the Revelation 
of John. Compared with older familiar books on the same field 
this work, beside being more up to date, is less burdened with 
scripture references than Bacon's introduction or with biblio- 
graphical material than Moffatt’s introduction and less limited 
to a weighing of the theories of rival critics than Peake’s 
introduction. Of interest to some readers will be the novel 
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habit whereby the mention of a modern scholar is accompanied 
by a note giving his academic or ecclesiastical position. 

There is little effort or opportunity for originality in such a 
sketch of modern criticism, still less in the two summaries 
which follow on the history of the canon and on textual criti- 
cism. These subjects require a mass of details which can 
hardly be expected to interest the general reader. More fresh 
and interesting is a brief final chapter on the inspiration and 
value of the several parts of the New Testament. 

The book claims to be no more than a summary. It is 
intended for beginners and general readers rather than for 
experts. It will serve this purpose well enough. It is really 
a textbook, but may be read with profit by ministers who want 
to know what has been going on in New Testament criticism, 
especially in English, since their seminary days. The excellent 
make-up of the volume, characteristic of the Oxford Press, 
adds to the pleasure of using it. 

Henry J. Cappury. 


Truth Without Scandal 


fF Their Pedestals, by Paul Wilstach. The Bobbs 
2.75. 

HERE IS IN THESE latter days an interesting con 

troversy: some persons appear anxious lest our patriot- 

ism be undermined by attacks upon the sanctity and 
spotless character of everybody living in America one hundred 
and fifty years ago. Others seem desirous of gathering up 
and exposing to the public eye everything that would indicate 
that the great whom we ignorantly worship were of very com- 
mon clay; their notion is presumably that we may be fonder of 
these noble figures if we discover that they were just as bad 
as we like to pretend we are. The author of this book belongs 
to neither class; he wishes not to besmirch or to seek out the 
blemishes, and not to exalt the heroes to such heights that 
they cannot be seen, but to get them down where we can look 
at them and discover that they were human beings with the 
characteristics we commonly find in homo sapiens, who are 
sapiens enough not always to take themselves too seriously. 
The first chapter, for example, dealing with Washington is 
in part devoted to a demonstration that this great man had 
some sense of humor and was known to laugh. Well, that 
chapter was worth writing, for how could he have been a 
great man without sense of proportion? Laughter is our 
physical method of recognizing the incongruous; and I am 
inclined to think that Washington’s greatness was peculiarly 
shown by his continuing appreciation of the appropriate. My 
own theory is that he was a shy man and set up occasionally 
a screen of outward reserve as a protection; and his aloof- 
ness, when he was aloof, and the formalities which he assumed 
as president were not due to any desire to place himself upon 
a pedestal, but to an appreciation of the dignity of his high 
office; he would not belittle it by triviality. 

The author has no difficulty in proving that Franklin was a 
human and witty person. He could have given much more 
space to examples, illustrating the exquisite character, and the 
real American character of Franklin’s humor. But if one 
wishes to get at the true man, this widely traveled American 
and citizen of the world, why not quote the letter to the editor 
of the Federal Gazette? “I must own,” he said, referring to 
the work of the federal convention, “I have so much Faith in 
the general government of the world by Providence that I can 
hardly conceive a Transaction of such momentous importance 


to the welfare of millions now existing, and to exist, in the 
posterity of a great nation should be suffered to pass without 
being in some degree influenced, guided and governed by that 
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omnipotent, omnipresent and beneficent Ruler, in whom all 
inferior spirits live and move and have their being.” Or does, 
forsooth, such a quotation leave rare Ben Franklin on such a 
pinnacle that we cannot see him as he was? 

[he reader will want the reviewer to say whether all these 
anecdotes are true or not. The reviewer can’t say. He has a 
fear that some of them are apocryphal; but I suppose because 
the average reader has a horror of a book with footnotes this 
book has no references, almost no clues whereby the curious 
can discover the origin of the alleged facts. No reviewer 
likes to take responsibility of proving a negative on such a va- 
riety as this. It seems a pity that, when so much rummaging 
has been done to unearth things, the reader is left with unsatis- 
fied curiosity about some of them. This reviewer happens to 
be rather old-fashioned and he questions the need of repeat- 
ing once again the Reynolds scandal, that malodorous and pain- 
ful episode in the life of Hamilton. 
o in order to dismount the little Napoleon of finance that we 
ight get a close and disillusionizing look at the really great 
in? On the whole, the reader will find the book interesting 
nd I am inclined to think will not be led far astray. Being 


Was it necessary to do 


l\d-fashioned, again, I wonder if the momentous (Franklin’s 
words) things these men accomplished are not obscured rather 
than illuminated by an endeavor to show that they were so very 
human. Perhaps not. But there is little enough appreciation, 
in our country, of their actual trials and the momentous and 
real character of their achievement in an endeavor to erect a 
nation competent to traverse the thorny path of popular gov- 


ernment. ANnpbREW C. McLAuGHLIN. 


How Lutheranism Lapsed from 
Liberalism 


The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology. 
erm. Century Co., $3.00. 


HE ONE QUESTION that I am asked more fre- 
quently than any other by my non-Lutheran friends 
goes something like this: “How, in the light of Luther’s 

it freedom of spirit, can you explain the ultra conservatism 
the American Lutheran church of today?” Frankly, until 
read Dr. Vergilius Ferm’s “The Crisis in American Lutheran 
I could not explain it. The mental daring, the 
olicity of spirit, the marked spontaneity and frank avowal 
personal conviction of Luther—especially the Luther of 
e great days before 1525—always seemed utterly unlike 
thing [ ever knew or experienced in the Lutheran church 
my time. This book makes it plain enough. It is really a 
story. Hidden in 340 odd pages of scholarly, well-docu- 


By Vergilius 


} ” 
ology 


ted writing is the tragedy of the gradual relapse of a great 
gressive, friendly movement into a tradition-bound, sec- 
ian and, in certain quarters, bigoted denominationalism. 
is the impression one gathers from this doctor’s dis- 
tation. Not that Dr. Ferm ever lapses from the pure at- 
tude of disinterested and impartial scholarship to give way 
iny personal feeling whatever. The book is a clean-cut 
uly that bears on every page the evidence of a passion for 
and that certainly makes one feel that here American 
Lutheranism has been dealt with very fairly. 
{he Lutheran church in the United States began its career 
der the leadership of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, known 
the “patriarch” of the denomination, who came to this 


untry in 1742 to give some kind of coherence to the scattered 
mgregations founded before that date. He brought with him 
the spirit of the pietistic movement then prevalent in Germany 
under the direction of Spencer and Francke. The whole pas- 


( 
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sion of that movement was concentrated on practical piety as 
against the rigid adherence to the symbolical books, especially 
to the “Formula of Concord” of 1580, which had prevailed 
hitherto. Not that Muhlenberg in America or Spencer and 
Francke in Germany renounced the symbolical books. They 
did not renounce them. They only shifted their center of in- 
terest. Too much cannot be said for the patriarch’s leadership. 
Its wisdom is amply justified by the results he achieved. Few 
stories of historic effort skillfully put forth in the early life 
of American religious endeavors equal Muhlenberg’s record. 

With the passing of the patriarch, Lutheranism entered upon 
a period of confessional laxity, open fraternalism with other 
denominations and a spirit of independent thinking that was 
conspicuous. The Lutheranism of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in Germany was, if not forgotten, at 
least ignored in America. In 1792, the Pennsylvania minis- 
terium, the mother synod of the Lutheran church in America, 


later 


revised its constitution, leaving out not only any reference to 
the historic Lutheran symbols but also any mention of the 
Augsburg confession. At the same time, there grew up a 
steadfast fellowship with the German Reform church, which 
gave rise to a great many union churches throughout the east, 
a fact that continues even today. The New York ministerium 
H. Quitman, a graduate 
Dr. Quitman 


called as its second president Dr. F. 
of Halle and a doctor of divinity of Harvard. 
was a frank American exponent of the rationalistic movement 
that was then taking shape under the Halle professor, Johann 
Semler. He was thoroughly acceptable to his contemporaries. 
He represents the spirit of independent thinking then prevalent. 
He would today be called a modernist. It was a cardinal point 
with him that inherited doctrines which seem irrational ought 
to be dropped in favor of new interpretations. 

The year 1818 marks an epoch in American Lutheran church 
history. In that year, the first effort was put forth looking 
toward the organization of a general synod to comprise within 
its fellowship the various Lutheran synods in the country. 
When the general synod was finally set up, its constitution con- 
tained no mention, either implicitly or explicitly, of the his- 
torical symbolical books of the church; not even the Augs- 
burg confession. It plainly respected differences of opinion, 
both as to polity and doctrine. It placed on record an earnest 
desire to welcome any movement looking toward concord and 
unity of Christians of whatever kind or denomination. 

Meanwhile, in 1820, the German Evangelical synod of Ten- 
nessee was organized under the influence of Paul Henkel. This 
event may be taken as the first organized effort to bring the 
While 
never affiliating with the general synod, this movement set in 
motion a trend toward confessionalism, which was destined to 


Lutheran church back to a confessional consciousness. 


sweep over the entire American Lutheran church. The specific 
movement sponsored by Henkel gave rise to the synod of Ohio, 
a body that is still outside the bounds of the United Lutheran 
church. 

Then appears on the scene the greatest figure since Muhlen- 
berg, Samuel S. Schmucker, the founder of Gettysburg college 
and the founder, first professor and president of the Lutheran 
theological seminary at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Not only 
was Schmucker the great theologian of the church, the teacher 
of something like four hundred Lutheran ministers, but he was 
a practical statesman as well. It was his effort that saved the 
general synod from disaster and gave coherence and unity to 
the American Lutheran church. His influence was the ruling 


factor in American Lutheranism for more than a generation. 


Schmucker’s general doctrinal position stands revealed clearly 


enough in the following extract from one of his writings: 
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“The Lutheran church in the United States, which contains 
1050 churches and about 48,000 regular communing members, 
has indeed always regarded the Augsburg confession as the 
authorized summary of her doctrines, but has not required 
any oath of obligation to all its contents. he general synod 
of the Lutheran church has adopted only the 21 doctrinal 
articles, omitting even the condemnatory clauses of these and 
also the entire catalogue of abuses corrected. No minister, 
however, considers himself bound to believe every sentiment 
contained in these twenty-two articles; but only the funda- 
mental doctrines.” 

Under the leadership of this redoubtable champion of a 
liberal interpretation of the historic documents, there was com- 
ing into being a very distinct type of Lutheranism which he 
himself called “American Lutheranism.” Meanwhile, the tide 
of immigration from Germany had set in. These immigrants 
brought with them the prevailing spirit of their day in Ger- 
many. At the tercentenary celebration of the retormation in 
1817, the famous German pastor, Claus Harms, published his 
ninety-five theses. These theses were published as a protest 
against the attempted merger of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches under the auspices of the king of Prussia, resulting 
in the Prussian union of 1817. The burden of the theses con- 
sists of a denunciation of that union, a condemnation of the 
prevailing spirit of rationalism and a challenge to all true 
Lutherans to return to their confessional position. In the con 
troversy which followed, the attention of Lutherans was turned 
to a study of their confessions. At about the same time two 
movements among the newer immigrants resulted in the organ 
ization of the Buffalo synod and the German Evangelical 
synod of Missouri and other states. Known in America as 
Old Lutherans,” they were distinctly different from the Ameri 
can Lutheranism of Schmucker and his followers. They were 
strictly. confessional in character. Newly organized synods 
now sprang up and grew rapidly. No less than thirty-two 
were organized in the twenty vears between 1840 and 1860. 


Manifestly, the issue must sooner or later be joined. 


Schmucker’s leadership continued to hold its sway over that 
section of the Lutheran church included in the general synod. 
Che Buffalo synod, the Missouri synod and the Ohio synod 
were not within the scope of his influence. It is from those 
bodies that opposition was continually mounting. The indi 
vidual synods of the general synod found themselves in con 
stant contact with these reactionary groups. In view of the 
definitely confessional character of their position, it seemed 
wise to Schmucker and the men associated with him that the 
general synod take a definite doctrinal position. ‘To this end, 
he had a hand in drafting an anonymous document known as 
the “Definite Synodical Platform,” and here he made liis great 
mistake. 

rhe definite synodical platform was calculated to give voice 
to the spirit of American Lutheranism. Its specific point was 
tor a doctrinal basis that would confine itself to the apostles 
creed, the Nicene creed and the Augsburg confession. lhe 
Augsburg confession, however, was presented not as_ the 
more contfessionally-minded bodies knew it but in an “Ameri- 
can recension.” In this recension, those elements of the con- 
tession that were objectionable to the minds of men like 
Schmucker were (1) the approval of the ceremonies of the 
mass; (2) of private confession and absolution; (3) the denial 
of the divine obligation of the Christian sabbath; (4) baptismal 
regeneration; and (5) the real presence of the body and blood 
of the Savior in the eucharist. 

A very bitter controversy began to rage immediately. In the 


pages of the Lutheran Observer especially the controversy 
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grew furious. It at times became very picturesque. As the 
time came for the synod to take action on the definite platform, 
it became obvious that American Lutheranism was doomed, 
While some synods adopted it, the day of the liberal was ended, 
Be it said to the glory of Schmucker that he stood his ground. 
He never receded from his position, but kept insisting to the 
end that symbols must be regarded merely as descriptive state- 
ments and never as normative in character. The action of the 
general synod never turned fairly on the merits of the docu- 
ment because the bitterness of the controversy became so great 
that the very integrity of the Lutheran church of the general 
synod was at stake. It became necessary, for the sake of its 
life, to promote a program of peace and harmony and, in that 
process, Schmucker’s work came to naught. By 1857, not only 
was the definite synodical platform cast into limbo, but the 
very leadership of Schmucker was utterly rejected. An abor 
tive attempt at a heresy trial of the great man himself was 
made, but fortunately abandoned; and thus ended the era of 
American Lutheranism. 

It is one of the ironies of life that within ten years alter 
1857, Schmucker’s own son, his brother-in-law and Dr. Charles 
Porterfield Krauth, one of his students and an intimate friend, 
became protagonists of the confessional point of view and the 
new spirits in the great schism of the Lutheran church. It 
was during that period that the general council was organized 
Meanwhile, the civil war was on that brought into being the 
general synod of the south. The old general synod continued 
on its way, nourishing a liberal spirit, at least among a minority 
of its leaders. In 1918, these three bodies joined in what is 
now the United Lutheran church of America. It is not unfair 
to say that, in that union there is left little, if any, trace of 
American Lutheranism as it was, for the trend in the United 
Lutheran church is certainly toward an increasing confes 
sionalism Mites H. KruMBINE. 


The Minimum Idea ot God 


Religious Experience and Scientific Method. By Henry Ni 
son Wieman. The Macmillan Company, $2 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. By Henry Nelson 


Wieman. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


HE APPEARANCE of a new interpreter of religion 


} 


whose words come with the authority of original insight 


is an event of profound importance. It is news of the 
first order and should be proclaimed in large type across the 
pages of the daily press, and not merely reported in the elect 
circles of professional students of religion. If there was some 
way of conveying to the millions who read headlines only, 
that a man has arisen who has a fresh word to speak about 
God, they would stop and heed what such a man has to say. 
They might not wholly understand him, for it often happens 
that the man who wrestles with truth, alone, through the night, 
comes forth in the morning limping in his speech. He is com 
pelled to struggle to find words to express his new insight. The 
old words do not fit. He has to invent new words and to use 
old words with new meanings, and it takes time for even his 
better trained hearers to grasp the meaning of his unfamiliar 
and awkward speech. 

This is true of a great thinker like A. N. Whitehead, in 
whose recent books on religion so many of us feel that we 
stand in the presence of an exploring mind caught in the act 
of making an original discovery, but whose insight we confess 
we but dimly perceive. He seems to wrestle with it, not only in 


his attempt to convey it to us but to capture it for himself. The 
same is not true, however, of Henry Nelson Wieman. Here is 
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mind no less original than Whitehead, yet Professor Wieman 


eems to talk in our own speech, to deal with materials so 
ion to our experience that there is no sense of strain in 
makes 


his effort to impart his interpretation to us. He even 


Whitehead understandable! 
mv mind, the great thing about Dr. Wieman’s contribu 
tion to our knowledge of God is that he has found the right 


lace to begin! Our thinking about God has to begin some- 


where, and it matters a good deal where. Most philosophers 


theologians begin somewhere in the upper air of abstrac- 
to to 
And many thinkers who think they take their 


ind try work their way down the concrete facts 


of experience. 
tart in concrete experience are quite unaware of the presence 
\bout 


thought is always in peril of begging the question 


abstract elements in their major premises. God our 


In his two books Dr. Wieman has, I believe, given us a defi- 
ition of God which is purely concrete. The very last air bubble 


abstraction has been squeezed out of it. I cannot imagine 


yone going any farther away from all forms of scholasticism 


ler to set up a minimum definition of God than Professor 


Wieman has done. He takes God in terms of the very least 
that any definition can hold and still have any content what- 
ever. God, he says, in varying language, is that aspect of the 


verse to which if a man adjusts himself he will attain the 


greatest good possible to human life. This tells us nothing 
to the character of God; it hardly does more than locate him. 
Indeed, it does not warrant us in saying “him,” for the ques 


of personality and all other specific characteristics and 
ributes of the object called God is left for further explo: 
and experiment. 
he importance of such a definition of God is that it is a 
common starting-point from which to set out the 


upon quest 


knowledge of God’s character. It deals only with the in 


putable. There are no metaphysical assumptions in it. It 


Ask a ] 


who 
itheist whether the universe presents itself to him in some 


begs no controversial question. man calls himself 


pect or aspects whose importance for his welfare is greatet 


than other aspects of this same universe, and he will surely 


wer yes. Also he will agree that the highest wisdom of life 


ild consist in setting up appropriate adjustment to the uni 


erse in this its most important aspect. Plainly, then, we have 
ere a point of departure both for experience of God and for 

vledge of God. 
thus defining God, Dr. Wieman takes his stand with 
ence rather than with metaphysics. And he insists that every 
of the way that lies ahead must find its justification in the 


ntihe He all to 
Ity of knowledge. There is no sixth sense for purposes of 


We knox 


And science is merely common sense operating 


method. rules out resort intuition as a 


lous perception. religiously just as we know 


entifically. 


a deliberately developed technique for guarding against 
or. Knowledge about religious experience is the same sort 


knowledge as that about any other experience 


t} 


The datum 


eology as of science is some fact or facts of concrete ex 


perience. And our knowledge concerning it is gained by the 
me process in both cases and should be surrounded by the 
me safeguards. 
But the scientific method demands frequent and_ precise 


ecking up” of our knowledge or our hypotheses with the 
ncrete experience itself. 


stract, 


For knowledge, that is, 
But 
the 


rience that we find reality. Our abstract knowledge, whether 


science, 15 


the more abstract the more scientific. the datum 


knowledge is always concrete. And it is in concrete 


| physical science or of theological science, is only a conceptual 


mechanism for the control and advancement of concrete ex 


perience. To erect these abstractions of science into absolutes 
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and claim superior reality for them is to do violence to them 
and not to them only, but to lite itself Life comes back ever 
more into the concrete. This return into the concrete, im re 
ligious experience, is worship or prayer. Worship is the open 
ing of the mind or spirit toward the beneficent aspect of the 
universe which the definition calls God 

I have not space to dwell on this. It must suffice to say that 
Dr. Wieman brings the worshiping act to the level of the most 
critical scientific test and validates it there One who reads 
these books of his goes to church and to his closet witl i new 
sense of the rational dignity of worship and communion with 
God. He gives you back every really precious thing of which 
science may have seemed to rob you. And he does so because he 
is a true scientist, because he knows what the scientist is doing, 


better even than the scientist 


From these books l derive a feeling that 


in thei new 
star of the first magnitude has arisen in the religious firma 
ment. Many of the things he says have, of course, been said 
before by contemporary writers. but ‘ been said in 
fragments, in flashes of insigl Ni ere have | found them 
presented as the result of the use lt a thorou roing critical 
method and theretore so inescapably true t no special 
truth, no mere fragment, for which we are indebted to this 
author; we are indebted to him for taking us to the right spot 
from which we can look out upon thi le range of religious 
experience and aspiration with tresh vision and without em 
barrassment in the presence of the other things which science 
tells us are true. 

One of my colleagues, on handing me the first copy of “The 
Wrestle of Religion with Truth,” ret ked that Dr. Wieman 
seems to have a geniu ior choosing untortunate t es itor fis 
books. He explained that he thought the t port earlier 


and present volume were forbidding to the very persons wl 


ought to be drawn by their inspiring contet | do not feel so 
myself. The titles really intrigue me. But whether my col 
league is right or not, | must say that these two volumes, in 


my judgment, contain the most important, inspiring, reassuring, 





and readable treatment of religion which I have come upon 
in many a day. And I could hope tor perplexed mi and for 
counsellors of perplexed minds no better boon than t t € 
word of mine might induce them to get possession of them 
The book themselves would do the rest 

Meanwhile I am going to watch eagerly for every word tl 
scholar writes. For | cannot help believing that Ss writin 
on the psychology or the philosop v or the science vhich shall 
I call it?—of religion will be the most important contribution 
to faith which we shall see in the next decade 

CHARLES CLAYTON MorrISON. 


This 


Is Children’s Book Week 


The Boy Scouts } carbo i:dited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
D. Appleton & Co., $2.50 

Bob’s Hike to the Holy Ci By Frank C. Thompson. B. B. 
Kirkbridge Bible Company, Indianapolis 

The Inside of Bunyan’s Dream. By Arthur Port Revell, 


$1.75 


Old Testament Stories B kulalie ¢ 


Jsgood Grover. Little, 
Brown & Co., $2.50. 
Canute Whistlewinks. By Zacharias Topelins. Longmans 
Green & Ca., $2.50 
Goose Towne Tales. By Alice Lawton. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., $2.00. 
The Poor Count’s Christmas: By Frank R. Stockton. Fred- 


erick A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 
The Princess Who Grew. By P. J. Cohen DeVries. Frederick 


A. Stokes oa. $1.50. 
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Petersham’s Hill. By Grace Taber Hallock. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

The Magic Pawnshop. By Rachel Field. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Wolf Cub. By Maurice Soulie. Bobbs-Merrill Co., $3.00. 

La Snow Baby. By Marie Ahnighito Peary Stafford. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 
| Ger enpeoreis book week is here. Announcements and dis- 

plays in the book store windows will tell you more about it. 
In making up a list of books for the reading of children of any 
age, the tried and tested classics should have a large place. The 
best of them can be found in attractive new editions. There 
should also be an ample use of some of the books that were not 
written specifically for children. Children, especially from ten 
years on, often behave surprisingly like human beings in their 
literary tastes, and they will behave much more like human 
beings when they are grown if they are not fed exclusively 
upon predigested pap when they are young. But there are also 
many good new children’s books and they are needed in making 
up a balanced diet especially for those with whom reading is a 
newly acquired art. 

lirst—with apologies for seeming to class scouts as children, 
which of course they are not—is the “Boy Scouts Yearbook.” 
[his manual grows from year to year and now includes a good 
deal of fiction. But there are also articles on various forms of 
athletics by well known coaches, and miscellaneous scout stuff 
telling how to do and make things. 

“Bob’s Hike to the Holy City” is a sort of modern Pilgrim's 
Progress done in scout style. The purpose is good and con- 
siderable ingenuity is shown in the construction of the episodes, 
but I doubt whether the allegorical method in this modern guise 
can be made sufficiently convincing to have much influence with 
boys. The author makes a brave and not unskillful effort to 
do an impossible thing. Bunyan himself is far better than any 
modern paraphrase of him. It was of his genius that he could 
make his characters real even behind the masks of allegory. But 
times and conditions have changed since Bunyan’s day (next 
year will be the three hundredth anniversary of his birth) and 
an interpretation which shall unfold his meaning and make 
application of it to our modern minds and needs has its place. 
lor this purpose nothing could be better than “The Inside of 
Bunyan’s Dream,” which I mention here because I happen to be 
speaking of Bunyan. Prejudiced as I am against books that are 
devoted to telling what other books mean, I find this one 
idmirable. 

The Old Testament stories, as retold by Eulalie Osgood 
Grover, preserve much of the flavor and language of the orig- 
inal. It is left for others to deal with the questions which will 
arise, even in the mind of a child, as to the dividing line between 
history and legend. Methuselah, we find it gravely stated, “was 
probably the oldest man who has lived since the world began.” 

Zacharias Topelius was a Finlander who died nearly thirty 
years ago. In addition to novels, poems and plays, he wrote 
children’s stories which, for richness of imagination and sim- 
plicity of statement, fall but little below the classic tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen. Perhaps it is the marvelous con- 
trast, annually exhibited, between the northern summer and the 
northern winter that makes all other transformations seem nat- 
ural and credible, but there is a quality of verisimilitude about 
these northern fairy tales which will hold the attention of any 
child, and yet a flavor of whimsicality which lets him under- 
stand perfectly well that they are true only in the realm of 
fancy 

Goose Towne was, as everyone must know, the place where 
Mother Goose lived, and Father Goose as well. One might sup- 
pose that it was a place of low ethical standards if one con- 


sidered only the circumstantial evidence afforded by the peculat- 
ing piper’s son, the amorous but unmanly Georgie Porgie, and 
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the improvident old woman in the shoe. The fuller information 
contained in a series of clever tales put into the mouth of Father 
Goose rehabilitates the reputations of these and other char- 
acters who have been unjustly aspersed. 

An old Christmas story, and one of the best ever written, is 
Frank Stockton’s “The Poor Count’s Christmas.” It comes out 
in a new dress, with big print for little people. 

The story of “The Little Princess Who Grew” is translated 
from the Dutch. She was a very unreasonable little princess at 
the start. While the extraordinary experiences which wrought 
her transformation are scarcely available for little Americans, 
the story of them is both agreeable and edifying. 

“So they left the town with a bagful of diamonds,” but since 
the high cost of living on the other side of “Petersham’s Hill” 
was such that it took ten diamonds to buy a pair of shoes, they 
were not so securely established on easy street as you might 
suppose. But wonderful things would naturally happen in a 
country like that. Children from eight to twelve will be inter- 
ested in them. For those slightly older, “The Magic Pawnshop” 
is as good as its name, a story full of all kinds of white magic, 
and fresh imagination, and warm human feeling. 

The story of Robert E. Peary’s small daughter, who was born 
in Eskimo land, long ago became a favorite for its enchanting 
presentation of child life in the frozen north. Now the snow 
baby herself, grown and married, has translated the story into 
French. 

Comte Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon was as romantic as his 
name. He had the misfortune to be born too late. Four or five 
centuries earlier he would have been a wonder, but when he 
chose California in the gold days as the scene of his exploits 
and undertook to set up a French colony in Sonora in 1850 he 
was rather a nuisance. His story, as told in “The Wolf Cub,” 
combines history and romance. Written by a Frenchman and 
for French readers, in this translation it should be even more 
fascinating to American boys than to the audience for which it 
was intended. WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


| 
Contributors to This Issue 

Wiutiam E. Barton, stated supply, First Congregational 
church, Detroit; formerly minister, First Congrega- 
tional church, Oak Park, IIl.; delegate to the Lausanne 
conference; famous biographer. 

Grorce A. Barton, professor of Semitic language, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania; author of numerous books in 
the field of Old Testament interpretation and the trans- 
lation of oriental religious texts. 

Rosnert W. Frank, professor of Christian sociology, Mc- 
Cormick theological seminary. 

Henry J. Cappury, professor of Biblical literature, Bryn 
Mawr college; formerly professor, Andover theological 
seminary; author of several books of New Testament 
interpretation. 

Anprew C. McLaucuuin, professor of history, University 
of Chicago; author, “A History of the American Na- 
tion,” etc., etc. 

Mues H. Krumsine, minister Parkside Lutheran church, 
Buffalo; author, “The Way to the Best,” etc. 


Of the winners of the poetry awards announced in this 
issue, Dwicut Brapiey is a Congregational minister at 
Webster Groves, Mo.; E. Merritt Roor is a professor of 
literature in Earlham college, Richmond, Ind.; Mrs. 
Janet Norris Banes resides in Riverside, Ill, and 
Mrs. Epwin P. Darcan in Hyde Park, Chicago. 

The donors of the poetry awards are, respectively, E. M. 
Bowman, of New York city; Charles G. Blanden, San 
Diego, Cal.; C. R. Wakeley, Chicago, and Thomas 
Curtis Clark, Chicago. 
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London, October 18. 
\ST SUNDAY MORNING the bishop of Birmingham 
had risen to preach in the pulpit of St. Paul’s. The 
congregation had settled itself to hear with composure 
the words of that daring preacher and some may well have 
been awaiting the shock of some outspoken or heretical speech. 
They had a shock, but from another side. 
Canon Bullock-Webster, the rector of a city 
and 


The Scene in 
St. Paul’s 


church, clad in his canonicals, accom- 
panied by others like-minded, arose and in a 

loud voice denounced the false and heretical teaching of the 
bishop. The organist played and drowned the words of the 
canon, but he had pinned his protest to the door of his church 
| it appeared in all the papers. This thing was not done in 

a corner. The protest was couched in correct legal language, 
| called upon the bishop of London to take action against the 
bishop of Birmingham on the ground of his language concern- 
It is unlikely that any action will be 
Bishop 


ng the holy communion. 
Dean Inge describes the scene as “brawling.” 

Barnes preached, not on the eucharist but on some of the prob- 
raised by modern science. At the close he confessed his 

th in the eternity of absolute values and therefore in the life 
rlasting. But so far he has made no comment on the action 

f Canon Bullock-Webster. It should be understood that the 
bishop of Birmingham in his life of controversy fights along 
fronts. The evangelica's attack him for his defence of 
evolution; the Anglo-catholics for his views on the sacraments. 


was not in the mind of those who made the scene in St. 





to question his views upon evolution but to mark the 
the Catholics 


his caustic condemnation of their most 


ntment and even horror with which have 


sacred beliefs. 
of us in this country hate scenes of all kinds, and we 
ot think that such a dramatic method was justified in 
to call attention to the words of a bishop. The last 
vlers” curiously enough were members of the same church 
brawled against the very practices which Canon Bullock- 


ster holds most sacred. Ii the method is justifiable for the 


it is for the other. And no good will come of it. 


7 * ~ 
A Hoax 
he same Sunday which gave us a scene in St. Paul’s gave 
the knowledge of the hoax which Dr. Logan had played 
n us and others. She revealed the fact that she had not 
m the channel after all, but had meant simply to show how 
The lesson will 
We do 
t care to be made “April fools” in the eyes of all men, and 


( it was to commit a fraud in this matter. 
t be lost; but we do not like a hoax of this kind. 


gine there will be some resentment on the part of all who 


rviewed or entertained this daring doctor. The moral, 


ever, is plain. The swimming association should make 
which will make fraud impossible. The hoax certainly 
ed that fraud is possible under present conditions, but not, 
urse, that fraud had actually been committed. There are 
even some of us who have grown a little tired of all the exces- 
» and hysterical attention bestowed upon channel swimmers 
eroplane adventurers; we are giving too much time to 
hings, and we ought to be getting on with our business. 


* » * 


Dr. Norwood Crusading 
Again 





Dr. Norwood, of the City temple, gave last winter to the 





This autumn he is carrying the fiery torch 
He is president of the free church 


icy of peace. 
ugh the city of London. 









British Table Talk 


federation of London, and is using this opportunity to awaken 
the churches to the call for a big fight on behalf of peace. 
Nothing else matters in comparison with this. If the church 
does not lead, the battle will not be won, and if the church 
refuses to do its part, he wants to have no more to do with it. 
Dr. Norwood was last night in the district in which my own 
home lies. I heard the impassioned words in which he pleaded 
his cause. Only an optimist with the habits of an ostrich 
could take a sanguine view of the present situation in things 
international. In a few words he described the situation. Then 
he dealt with the psychological problem. Man has lost faith 
in war, but culturally and institutionally he is in its grip. If 
another war came about, there would be disruption and the 
end of the present civilization. In the last war men held on, 
though with difficulty, because they believed that in the end 
something good would come of it. But supposing this faith 
and this hope were lacking, and there was an even harder lot 
to endure, what would happen? Civilization would break. So 
with a sustained passion Dr. Norwood drove home his moral. 
The church must fight, and fight hard and long, for peace. I 
imagine that those who fight under the banner of “outlawry” 
will not find much to separate them from Dr. Norwood. 
* + * 


And So Forth 

An important committee, with five women members, has been 
appointed to inquire into the law and practice regarding offences 
against the criminal law in connection with prostitution and 
solicitation for immoral purposes in streets and public places. 
There have been many cases of late which have left some dis- 
quiet in the public mind. Several miscarriages of justice have 
been made public, and there is a general agreement that some 
investigation should take place. It scarcely seems likely 
that the new prayer book will be considered by parliament 
before the new year. There is so much strong feeling that the 
Three ministers of the crown, for exam- 
It was fitting that 


debate will take time. 
ple, are strongly against the measure. 
Mr. Meggitt, the chairman of the Congregational union, should 
speak upon the duty of the church to its youth. He has given 
many years of service to this cause, and he was not likely to 
miss a great opportunity for pleading with his church as its 
chairman for the next generation. He brought to light certain 
most disquieting facts. In one school, out of 247 boys only 
48 possessed a Bible. In a school of 227 girls 161 had no 
Bible, and in 60 of the homes from which they came there 
was not a single copy of the Scriptures. . . . Robert Browning’s 
early association with Walworth 
known. It is hoped there are still enough admirers of his 
poetry to raise £50,000 for the reconstruction of Browning hall, 


and Camberwell is well 


Club premises are to be 
lord 


Walworth, where he was baptized. 
built for the settlement associated with the hall. The 
mayor of London joins in an appeal which has been issued; 
and with a view to interesting Browning societies in the project 
the Rev. J. W. Graves, the warden, is to United 
States. ... Mr. G. K. Chesterton at the annual dinner of the 


Dickens fellowship lamented our present lack of a great satirist. 


visit the 


Is there such a lack? I should have imagined that we were 


rather rich in satirists, of no mean order. . . . The bishop of 
Gloucester is to give the 21st Drew lecture next week on “The 
Hope of Immortality.” ... Mr. le Marchant at the Congrega- 
tional union assembly declared that when Saul threw a javelin 
at David he may have had good reason; we do not know what 
tune was being tried. 

EpWARD SHILLITO. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Death of Bishop 
Lines of Newark 


Che death is reported of Bishop Edwin 
S. Lines Fy ypal bishop of Newark, or 
et. Zo ble id bes confined t Ss 
hon r ‘ ral eh d at the last 
sult roke « iralysi Ordained 
deac d est 1874, Bishop Lines 
Wa r tive ct t t ¢ r chure 
West Have ( ‘ to become 
rector of St. | ur N Have 
in 1879 It ; iding + one 
that he ( ¢ } } 
1903 Bi | 1 r of the 
ational ( < 
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school, and other educational institutio1 
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ability, and with the new equipment it 
is expected that the next few years of 
the church will be its greatest in achi 


nent and influence 


Late College President Praised 
As “Spiritual Force” 

Writing of the late President Arthur J 
Roberts, of Colby college, who died in a 
New Jersey hospital Oct. 12, th Bap 
tist has this to say of the character of 


the late leader “Above all, President 


Roberts was a spiritual force Amid all 
the disputes uspicion d charges of re 
cent times, no man ever quest ed the 


faith and the religion of President Roberts 
His cl ipel talks and pravye Ss, ¢ ecially in 
war time when his bovs were at the front 


breathed the spirit of Jesus and brought 





' 
all who heard them into the presence of 
the Eternal ; For +] ears, as student, 
protessor and president, Dr. Roberts 
itally in connecti n with the c¢ llege 
Methodist Book Concern 
Dedicates New Plant 
{) October 25 the Methodi t Le k 
Concer dedicated s ney ublishis 
lant at Dobbs Fer N ) 1) miles 
rt New \ k ¢ Bi ) ther 
B. Wil havi pre cda ( er 
ce | dedi itt ] C1 te ) ( 
1 re sem] ! spac al 
ea the buildi Frank A. Horne 
; ' af the tui . setae ‘ 
‘ t the site of the plant « S 
r 10 acres, costing $205.000 buildings 
d improvement cost $1,068,724 Phe 
building is a substantial structure of steel 
d concrete It is worth noting that 
( T nal capital of the book concern 
ich was in 1789 a loan of $600 from 
Dickens, has grown to assets of 
ore than eight millions Manufactur 


perations have been going on in 


the new plant since Jan. 1. 


School for Boys in Baghdad 





S 
Prospering 

About 250 are enroll ‘ 
\meru ‘ l tor boys | id 

; conducted under the ae f 
the ted s fe 4 nd 
' 1 t ere turned awa Phi 

l, says C. K. Staudt, is doit 
t eak d n racial divisio 1 re 
ed Vi ithetic Ss 

‘ he school h nen hich in 1 
\t ( mencer t thi ( r 
resent e prime 1 er 1 
every minister of st together witl ( 
members of the Ir rl in | L 
ilso had a representative The follown 
peoples are represented in the enrolment 
Bedoun Arabis, Kurds, Turks, Afghans, 
Persia Svrians, Assyrians, Art 
Palest s, Greeks, Indians, Russians 
Portuguese, Anglo-Indians and _ other 
The scl l ha been in existence for t 
ears 


Russian Jewish Colonists 
Not Hampered in Religion 
The soviet government has issue il 
structions to the local authorities in the 
regions where Jewish colonies are located, 
that colonists should not be interfered 
th if they desire to erect synagogues 
deciares James H. Becker of Chicago, who 


returned recently from an extended visit 
‘The Jewish colonization work 
in Russia surpassed all my expectations,’ 
he said. “I have always followed with 
great interest the opinions expressed by 
those who returned from Russia, concern- 


to Russia 


ing the success of the Jewish colonizat 
work there 
weak in comparison with the enthusiastic 


These opinions, however, are 


inspiration one obtains when visiting the 
colonies The Jewish colonists are not 
peasants. There is a strong cultural and 
spiritual life in the colonies and those of 
them who want to, engage in religious 
activities and find no obstacles,” he stated 
Washington, D. C., Prepares 
To Entertain World’s S. S. Meet 

The 10th convention of the World's § 
S. association is to be held at the Shrin 
ers’ auditorium, Washington, D. C., next 
vear, July 11-18, and plans are being made 
for an attendance of 7000. 


An Adventure in 
Good Will 

At the close of the world war _ the 
southern commission on interracial 
operation was established, with headquar 
ters at Atlanta, with the purpose of mal 
ing helpful contacts between the v 
and colored races in the south. Its ¢ 


mittees are composed of influential wl 
and colored leaders who are attempting t 
adjust racial differences through confer 
ence and cooperation It has attracted 
worldwide attention by the effectiven 
of its simple methods of cooperation anc 
adjustment. It is an essential feature of 
the method that the colored members ot 
the committees, in joint conferences, at 
it only invited but encouraged to speak 
ith the utmost freedom all that its 
their minds concerning community 


provement, assured of a friendly and 


courteous hearing, thus forming a_ basis 
of understanding and confidence he 
ethod of the commission is twofold 


the promotion of mutual understanding 
ewpoints and needs, ind cooperatior 
f the two races in securing the ends 


agreed upon in committee meetings 


Maude Royden Coming to 
Visit American Cities 

Miss Maude Royden, famous Lond 
preacher, will speak during January 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago and other cities. She will give 
her addresses under the auspices of an 


American missionary organization. 


Ask Chinese to Discuss 
Own Church Problems 

\ conference of Chinese pastors and 
laymen, representative members of Met! 
odist Episcopal churches in all parts 0! 
China, has been authorized by the board 


Methodist 
rpose of giving this 


of foreign missio1 of the 





church for the 
part of Methodism an opportunity to dis- 
cuss without the presence of American 
missionaries the many church problems 
growing out of the national movement 
and the revolution Announcement that 
the board will provide funds for the call- 
ing of this conference in some central 
city in China in the near future is made 
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November 10, 1927 7 H E 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, corre- 
secretary of the board Dr. 
returned from 
study of the 
situation in 


s recently 


visit and 


national 


action in calling a con- 


follows his suggestion that every 


nity be given the Chinese Chris 


express their own desires in the 


church procedure, ritual and 


Notes on 


“oes , 
U/Cl ‘ «/ 


\USANNE conference has made 
rprisingly deep impression Re 


lelegates have many invitations 
with which 
hopeless task of 


Christen 


The very be uess 
the apparently 
reconciling 

Signs of Unity dom’'s 
And—Obstacles on “faith 
challenges men to settl 


divergent views 


and order” 

ions and advance by practic- 
teps toward unity. Thus in a state 
missions council, the representative 
“The 


nne conference is creating a demand 


strongest denomination said: 
erdenominational readjustments. We 
anticipate and guide, or we will be 
tide “5 The 
and work 


aside by the rising 


olm conference on life 
seem more immediately practicable 
produced an effect in New Eng 

delegates returned in 1925 
have been 


Boston 
reopticon slides, which 
lectures before 


illustrated more 


audiences, making visible the 


diversity of the modern church 


* . * 
Excommunication Threatens 
Laity Who Sue Bishop 
spring, a group ol Catho- 
Providence, led by 
W oonsox ket, 


ntended that the bishop, as presi- 


Roman 
he diocese of 
eze J. Daignault of 
each parish corporation, had erred 
y funds outside without authoriza- 


Failing to get satisfaction, they 
suit in the civil courts for an ac- 
of funds in twelve 
Hickey has 
apostolic delegate at 

hi the 
is answered in the affirmative his 


whether he 


parishes 
informed 
Wash 


congregation at 


just been 


sacred 
might excommuni- 
se who have cited him before the 
Will he take the 
audacious laymen submit or per 
| Will 
fold, 
Will the 
Or decide that, 
an system, the bishop cannot 
Or decide that he 
funds? If 


bunal step? 
risk excommunication 
without the Christian 
ther communions? 
iss the case? 
iccount 
pr ipriated they sO 
the bishop submit to civil law? 
watching. 


vill bear Judging 


imes, the conflict between busi- 


racy and ecclesiastical auto- 
mplicated by the racial rivalry 
and Irish 
* * 
he Cardinal Says It’s 
Musical Tosh 
‘ O'¢ onnell, archbishop of B 
condemned the popular funeral 


Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” as 


New England Church 


CHRISTIAN 


is expected that recom- 
this will be 


conterence oft 


government It 


mendations from conference 


considered by the general 


supre e legislative “ly 


the church, its 1} 
May 


meeting in Kansas City next 


College of Preachers 
Receives Large Gift 
Announcement is made of an 


$250,000 building 


Life 


ind threatened 


] 1 } 
and agan rath 


Vague 


master who uses it with dismissal 


first reaction in protestant circles was t 
the sentimentalit | 

condemnatior 

heard 


and the controy waxes ho I 


the president of adult Bible class give 
out the a Is pay our re 
spects 


lustily 


Fellowship Between Jews 
And Christians 
A group called the Boston chapter of 


the Brotherhood of the 


Kingdom, has 
dared to test the question whet it can 
basis hinted in 

llowship Jew 
Oct. 24, a 


“The Kingdom of 


emphasize the religious 
its name, and still hold in f 
and Christian At its meeting 


bbi I evi on 


vaper by Ra 
God in the Hebrew Scriptures” was read 
| Mrs 


by one on “Th 


in his absence, a Jewess, Jame 


Cohen, and foll 
Kingdom in the New Testament,” from 
Prof. Woodman Bradbury of Newior 
il institute \ representative 
<pressed gratificati 
her religions 
cl iirman of 
mn ind 1S 
estified to the 
to America 
“Catch ‘em 
oung; tell em nothing 
has given ] o welfare work and man 
agement-sharing Che meeting ended in 
spiritual uplif consciousness that there 
is a “power 1 urse s that makes for 
righteousne 
ship of all 


Massachusetts Will Celebrate 

With Community Improvements 
The Massachusetts Day 

committee has suggested that the 


lercentenary 
best 
commemoration o 130 will be “perman 
community. The 


asked 


ent betterments” 
state federation o urcl has 
twelve 


committees, immes as 


comity, evangelism international re 


lations, to submit thr year programs for 
such “betterments,” at its annual 
in Lynn, Nov. 21 
the program 

will be devot » the 
this, xt » the Maine 


ission, the 


meeting, 
ynote will unify 
Sessiol Che 
supper 25th anni 
versary ol! inter 
denominational oldest 


state federatior delegates at the 


first meeting in *, E. Emrich 


I 
, 
wl 


and Rev. Fran ey, will 
ti ipate At tl Ing 

Alvan T. Fuller will preside and introduce 
Dr Cadman Pp ni of the 


council. 


par- 


Session (i0v 


evenin 
1 
federal 


ALLMADGE Root 
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provision of an annual income of $50,000 


a year for the College of Preachers of 
Washington cathedral, said to be the first 
institution of its kind in the country 
Rt Rev 

bishop of 


James E bre 
W ashingt 


ment at the cl 


nounce 
con eren 
sider fi lle ge Uhe 
Colle ge of | associated 
institutions o Vashingt ithedral, was 


established thr 


To Broadcast Peace Speeches 
To Students 


Students in New York city and college 


throughout the eastern part of the United 


States will ti part in a series of three 


addresses ; orut discussions begin 
ning with Armiusti lay pre 
Nov. 11 at tl International 


Riverside I \ ork hese 


gram on 
house, 500 
meet 
1 


unael us 


stu 





A Christmas Gift 


For CHURCH and 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


H. Augustine Smith’s 


two great hymnbooks 


HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


and 


HYMNS 
FOR THE 


LIVING AGE 


will help yt 





dur congregation fittingly to 
celebrate the Christmas season and be 
help tor 


an inspiration and years 


to come 


They contain the best of the old 

many new hymns of 

brotherhood in a 

form as nearly perfect as it is possible 
" 

to make it 


favorites and 
social service and 


Hymns for the Living Age, $1.75 


In quantities, $1.35 


Hymnal for American Youth, $1.00 
In quantities, $0.75 


F. O. B. New York or Chicago. 


THE CENTURYCO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 











THE 


dent council, composed of undergraduates 
connected with local student Y. W. C. 
A’s. and Y. M. C. A’s. Topics have been 
chosen by the student committee in 
charge. The addresses at these meetings 
will be broadcast over Station WABC 
and groups at numerous universities and 
colleges east of the Mississippi river will 
meet on their campuses to take in the pr: 

grams through loud speakers. The 
ject to be discussed on Armistice day will 
be the foreign policy of the United States 
as it bears on the peace of the world. The 
speakers will be Dr. William R. Shepherd, 
professor of history at Columbia, and Dr 
Sherwood Eddy 


sub 


Winchester, Mass., Congregationalists 
Complete Great Building Progam 

With an address by Rev. S. Parkes Cad 
man, of New York, First Congregational 
church, Winchester, Mass., 
Nov. 1, the completion of a building pri 
gram involving an expenditure of $250, 
000 The latest phase of the program is 
the completion of the parish house at a 
cost of $160,000. Rev. Howard J. Chid- 
ley, pastor of the church, completed 
the 


celebrated, on 


twelve years of service with church 


» 


Los Angeles Minister 
Goes to Honolulu 
Rev. M. Howard F 
years at Wilshire 
church, Los Angele Ss, 


pastor for 12 
boulevard Christian 
has gone to Hawaii 
Kewalo 
Honolulu, f 


agan, 


the pastorate of! the 


Christiar hurch, 


to assume 
street 


three months rhaps permanently 


Iwo other wes ministers who have 
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been called to Honolulu during October 
are Rev. William A. Everest, recently rec- 
tor at St. Luke's Episcopal church, Se- 
attle, and Rev. C. E. Boyer, of First Meth- 
odist church, Inglewood, Cal. 


New Haven Episcopalians 
To Profit by Large Will 

By the will of the late William Parker, 
New Haven, Conn., practically his entire 
estate of $700,000 will go to Christ Epis- 
copal church, that city, upon the death of 
his widow, who has the use of it during 
her life. 


A New Medical Clinic for 
Body and Soul 

Sufferers from ills of body, soul and 
mind, more than 5,000 of have 
been treated in the last four years at the 
Body and Soul Medical clinic at St. 
Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, New York, will 
have further opportunity for consultation 
and advice now that the clinic has opened 
a branch in the Church of the Holy 
new center will be con- 
ducted evenings for the benefit of busi- 
ness and professional people who are un- 
able to attend the public clinics at St. 
Marks. Rev. S. Parkes Cadman and 


whom 


Apostle he 


Samuel Untermeyer spoke at the opening. 


Special Week of Hilltop 
Services in Washington 

During the week Oct. 31-Nov. 4, 
cial series of “Hilltop services” 
at Mt. Pleasant church, 
Washington, D. C., and were participated 
14 churches of Mt. 
Columbia Heights. Sermons each night, 


a spe- 
were held 
Congregational 


in by Pleasant and 
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by different preachers, with special de. 
votions, were a feature. 


Death of “Golden 
Rule” Nash 

Arthur Nash, president of the A. Nash 
tailoring company of Cincinnati, and phil- 
anthropist, died in a local hospital Oct. 
30, heart trouble being the cause of his 
death. Because of his philanthropic deal- 
ings with his employes he was given the 
title, “Golden Rule” Nash. In his Cin- 
cinnati plant Mr. Nash endeavored to cre- 
ate working conditions ideal in every re- 
spect. He urged his employes to apply 
golden rule principles in their dealings 
with him and he reciprocated with excel- 
lent wages, recreation facilities and virtu- 
ally every kind of convenience available 
Arthur Nash was a firm supporter of la- 
bor unions, and a few years ago insisted 
that his employes join the union. He 
started in the clothing business by buying 
a horse and wagon and traveling through 
the country with a few bolts of cloth tak- 
ing orders. In recent years Mr. Nash 
was a frequent speaker at conventions 
and conferences, discussing “the golden 
rule in business.” \ 


New Church of Huntingdon, 
Pa., Will Cover Block 

Ralph Adams Cram, distinguished Bos- 
ton architect, is at work on the plans for 
the new church and church school of the 
Reformed church of Huntingdon, Pa., 
Rev. Hobart D. McKeehan, minister. The 
new structure will be gothic in style and 
is expected to cover a block of ground. A 
distinguished line of preachers have min- 








GILMAN OF 


life 


New York, Boston, Chicago 


= 





REDFORD, 
Stearns Davis’ novels, blends the story teller’s art 
with historical facts into a work that is at once a 
gallant, spirited tale and a faithful picture of the 
social life, customs, language 





A New Novel by William Stearns Davis 


GILMAN of REDFORD 


like all of William 


politics and great 


8s“) 


events of colonial days. The rich, warm, vibrant 
of 
through the pages of this romance 
of the Revolution. 


young America glows 


The scene is laid around Harvard College 
and Boston in 1770-1775—a period filled 
with action and crises in the drama of revolt. 


William Stearns Davis has once more made 
the 
added a distinguished book to Ameri- 
can historical fiction. 


past authentic and alive and 


$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


= 


| 


Famous HiIstTorIcaL 


ROMANCES by Mr. Davis 








A VICTOR OF SALAMIS 

Greece during Xerxes’ inva 
sion, $2.00 
A FRIEND OF CAESAR 

The fall of the Roman Repub 
lic. $2.50 
THE BEAUTY OF THE 
PURPLE 

The later Roman empire. 
GOD WILLS IT 

A tale of the first Crusade. $1.50 
THE FRIAR OF WITTENBERG 
The Protestant Reformation and 
Medieval Eurepe. $2.50 
THE WHITE QUEEN 

A colorful life of Louis IX of 
France. $2.00 
BELSHAZZAR 
Babylon and Persia 
for world domination. 


$2.59 


struggling 
$2.00 


Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco 
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istered to this congregation. Among re- 
ent visiting preachers have been Drs. 

F. Newton, G. W. Richards, Robert 
E. Speer, F. F. Shannon, Ralph W. 
Sockman, Harris E. Kirk, James I. 
Vance, Wallace Petty and Bishop Mc- 
Connell. 


y. M. C. A. Training 
Women Workers 
Young women are being trained to 
become Y. M. C. A. secretaries for spe- 
service, particularly in the south, in 
mmunities where there is no Y. W. C. 
where a need exists which the 
Cc. A. is filling. This was an- 
at the meeting of the national 
of the organization recently held 
{ cago. 


Kings Highway Baptist, 
Brooklyn, Dedicates 
On Oct. 23 was dedicated the new 
g of Kings Highway Baptist 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to which Rev. 
nd C. Burns’ ministers. The 
which now stands is only one 
a scheme to be carried out as the 
community expands. 


Huron College Has 
New President 
board of trustees of Huron college, 
S. D., has announced the unan- 
election of Rev. Royal Clyde Agne, 
Stone church, Cleveland, O., to 
esidency of the college. Dr. Agne 
epted and takes up his new task 
nth. 


Death of Dr. Forbush, 
Expert on Boy Problems 
William Byron Forbush, who be- 
videly known several years ago 
gh his investigations of the problems 
ood and youth, and through his 
hip of such books as “The Boy 
1,” “The Character Training of 
n,” “The Boy’s Life of Christ,” 
died on Oct. 23. Dr. Forbush was 
ned into the Congregational ministry 
2 and served churches in Warren, 
Boston and Detroit. Since 1913 
given his time chiefly to editorial 
or the University society, New 
nd the John C. Winston company, 
iladelphia. For several years he had 
tributed to the Twentieth Century 
His home in recent years has 
Media, Pa. 


‘our Gifts of $75,000 Each 
Washington Cathedral 
rge Wharton Pepper, executive 
of the national campaign to 
million dollars for completion 
wment of Washington cathedral, 
es that four gifts of $75,000 each 
n made. The donors are Mrs. 
Shaw Stevens of Swansea, Mass., 
itles C. Glover, James Parmelee 
Villiam C. Rives, all of Wash- 
d trustees of the cathedral. 


Bishop, Unarmed, Treks 3,000 
Miles Through Jungle 
isual tale of modern heroism is 
Rev. Eben S. Johnson, American 
ist bishop, of New York, who it 
d has arrived at Cape Town af- 
‘ing 1,000 miles, unarmed, through 
country inhabited by cannibals, 
toring through 2,000 miles of lion 


|The Shadow of the 
| Rock 


| And Other Addresses 


| JOHN STUART CONNING, D.D. 


|Our Jewish 
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infested country where no motor car ever 
had been before. 


Thirty-seven Year Pastorate 
In Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Augustus M. Lord, minister of 
the First Congregational society, Unitar- 
ian, Providence, R. I., has completed 37 
years of service with that church. Dur- 
ing his years of service 800 members have 
been added to the church. 


Congregationalists Will Promote 
Worship as Church’s Chief Activity 

“The reestablishment of worship as the 
foremost activity of the church” is the far- 
reaching objective for which fifteen con- 
ferences of Congregational ministers in 
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different cities across the country have 
been called this autumn. The conferences 
began at Buffalo on October 7 and con- 
cluded at St. Louis Nov. 7. 
cities participating are Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Billings, 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland, Berkeley, Hon- 
olulu, Los Angeles, Tucson, El Paso and 
St. Louis. 


S. S. Times Sells Book 
Business to Harper 
Harper and 


The other 


brothers have purchased 
the major portion of the book publications 
of the Sunday School Times company 
The Harpers’ intention of enlarging and 
emphasizing their list of religious books, 








Fleming H. Revell Company 
ANNOUNCE THIS WEEK 





Author of “FUNDAMENTALS OF PROSPERITY” 


Instincts and 
Emotions 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


The great statistician from his unusual point of 
vantage gives us a book for the average man interested 


| in today’s questions, for the employer in understand- 


ing labor, for the parents in understanding their 
children and for the teachers in grasping the minds 
of their pupils $2.00 





SECOND EDITION 


Children of the Second 
Birth 


A Narrative of Spiritual Miraclesina City Church 


By S. M. SHOEMAKER, JR. 


“This book is attracting wide attention. A narra- 
tive of the spiritual miracles of a modern city parish 
The pastor's contacts with folks from every walk of 
life. It proves that men of every class have a heart 
hunger that only the gospel can satisfy.""-—Boston 
Transcript $1.50 





HENRY T. SELL, D.D. 


Studies of Great 
Bible Cities 


With Diagram 
The new volume in Sell's Bible Study 
Textbooks deal« with the great cities 
around which flowed strong currents of 
Bible life and history portrayed bere as 
they were at the heizht of their glory 
Paper, net, $0c; Cloth, net, 75¢ 





ORRIN P. GIFFORD, D.D. 





Evangelical, evangelixtic and attuned 
beth to the spirit of today and to the 
heart of the Scripture $1.25 





perience, 
“Pilgrim's 


Neighbors 


An Easay in Understanding. With In- 
troduction by Charles R. Erdman, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Foreign Missions 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A $1.25 


times. 





“Pilgrim's Progress” 


for the Man 
of To-day 


The beauty of ome oo te $1.50 
Inside of 
Bunyan’s 

Dream 
By Arthur Porter, D.D. 


An interpretation in 
terms of the most up- 
to-date thoughts and ex 


giving to the 

Progress” a 
fresh and highly stimu- 
lating meaning for these 


Illustrated, $1.75 


BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 





Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
yracuse. 


Pen-Pictures in the 
Upper Room 


Studies of the First Communion Supper 
emorable vign 
the ° fa 


focus our 
inating 
in the 


GORDON H. BAKER, D.D. 


Christ’s Cure for the 
World 


And Other Addresses 


Introduction by Bernard C. Clau 
sen, D.D 





The heart of the Gospel in each sermon 
this ie the way Dr. Baker exprerees hie 
purpose in writing 


eech of these sermons 


$1.50 


MABEL N. THURSTON 


The Adventure of 
Prayer 





Little studies in the practice 
vividly informing and suggestive 
young folks, for whom it was expeci 
written ** 


of prayer 
. 








An ABC of 


Psychology 


For Religious Education. 
By ERIC S. WATERHOUSE, D.D. 


Dr. Martha Tarbell says: ‘“‘Wholly different from 
the usual work on psychology for teachers, interest- 
ing, practical, and stimulating.” $1.00 


Introduction By Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 





Changing Foreign 
Missions 


A Re-valuation of the Church's Greatest 
nterprise 


By CLELAND B. McAFEE, D.D. 


Dr. McAfee, long an authority on foreign missions, 
writes from a year's first-hand study of missionary 
principles, methods and prospects as encountered on 
the foreign fields itself—in Syria, Egypt, India 
Siam, China, Korea and Japar $2. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


New York, 158 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago, 851 Cass Street 





Se 





THE 





The Amberst Books 


Religion in the Philosophy 


»* WILLIAM JAMES 


By Julius Seelve Birler 


‘The best book on William 
James..the one of most inter- 
est and value to the Christian 
minister.”’ Yale Divinity 
Veu &. 

‘The new material here 
would alone give an important 
p'ace to this book.” —Christian 
Regisler. 

Mastery of material is com- 
bined with good writing.” 
(Congregqaltonalist. 


$3.00 


MARSHALL JONES CO 
Publishers Boston 














What (/ risimas Gift 
ise Dore Appropriate 


Christ in the Poetry 
of Today $2.00 


anthology from modern Ameri- 


led b Martha 


Christ has been all 
men Vargu 


just what 


lo read it is like 
with Christ while the 
ve expres- 


oward Hin 
P , 


‘THe Womans PREss 


‘ 
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HRISTIAN CE 
and the desire of the Sunday School Times 
company to devote all its energies to >e- 
riodical publications, have made possible 
this important transfer 


“Most Church-Going Is Theater- 
Going,” Says Dr. Robert Norwood 

That was the statement of Dr. Robert 
Norwood in a sermon preached a week 
igo at St Bartholomew's 
church, New York. “Even as we are un- 
real in the theater,” he continued, “so are 
insist on 
a drama of eter 
nity in terms of the happenings of human 
planet We have taught a 
doctrine of Jesus that makes him differ 
ent from other men and so we have sep- 
irated 


nade him the star in a star cast. He is 


Episcopal 


ve unreal in church, because we 


regarding the church as 


life on this 


Jesus from ourselves We have 
he stage; he is not in life with 

Dr. Norwood asserted that 

tians were troubled by “the 

unreal presentation of the scriptures,” re- 
marking that “one of the hardest tasks in 
reading the Bible 


into the idiom of our 


is to translate its words 
own time.” 


Y Promotes Week of Prayer 
For Young Men 
Che universal week of prayer for young 
nen, promoted annually by the interna 
tional Y. M \.. falls this year on Nov 
13-19 | \ k marks the beginning 
sservance by the associ 
the 19th 
Jesus \ special 
Crane entitled “We 


is being used in con 


centenary of the 


week's studies 


Drew President Assails 
Modern Biographies 

The writings of many modern biog 
ended to smirch character 
orrectly termed biography, 
President Ezra Squier Tip 
theological semin rv, as re 


ssed ma sermon preached 
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at St. James Methodist church, New 
York, where he was pastor 30 years ago, 
“At present,” he said, “real biographies 
Most of those 
writing about men’s lives are novelists or 
ex-novelists, and it is difficult to tell where 
fiction leaves off and fact begins. Among 
the books about which this is true, I re. 
call a recent biography of Washington, or 
a still more recent one of Henry Ward 
Beecher, one called ‘Commodore Vander- 


seem to be out of style. 


bilt,, and a collection of short accounts 
supposedly dealing with the lives of prom- 
inent figures, known as ‘Certain Rich 
Men.’ ” 


Memorial Hall to Honor 
Dr. Clifford 

In honor of the jubilee of 
Park Baptist church, Le 
being made to raise $25,000 for the erec- 
tion of the Clifford memorial hall, in 
honor of the late Dr. John Clifford. It 
is proposed that this hall shall be used 
especially for work among the young 


Westbourne 


mndon, an effort is 


Baptist Minister Studies 
Religious Life in Spain 

Rev. Walter Scott, of the Pittsfield, 
Mass., Baptist church and well known for 
his achievements in education, has heen 
spending six months in Spain, making a 
study of the intellectual and religious lif 
there. 


Texas Congregational Church 

Plans Modern Lecture Courses 
“The religion of the skeptic” and 

will be 


courses of ev 


cent developments in science,” 
general subjects of two 
ning lectures to be given by prominent 
educators at the Austin, Tex., 
tional church during this season. 


Congrega 


Dr. Kernahan to Lead in 
Boston Revival 

Directors of the Greater Boston 
ition of churches have decided to invi 


Rev. A. Earle 


Kernahan to conduc 











THE WEATHER 
GET To-morrow: Probably Rain. 


The Rainy-Day Book 
of Games Wallace’ db. pnp 


Rain has no terrors for boys ar I girls who own | 4 
nine of ew Games. Arousing, an 4 t 
fres} ‘and original introduc ‘ hy Alan Fos 


tert | 
1 g fost artist llustrated $1.50 

FLEMIN ‘GH REVE! L C0. 158 Fifth Ave. N. Y.; 851 Cass St., Chicago 
L aseeeeeee 
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Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1484 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 1” 


A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. New 
hymns voicing the social consciousness. 
Words within the music staff. Hymns 


From the East 
me ten or be 
sidering, we have se 
OF THE CHRISTIAN lire Pie ase se nd tl 
as quickly as possible 
Aug. 27, 1927 


Shall We 





The most usable, satisfactory, and beautiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D. D. 


Price, single*copy $2.00 


Two Recent Letters 


mechanical features are almost perfect and the 
content unsurpassed. May we have the books 
aa 


Send You an Examination Copy? 


THE HYMNAL for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Edited by Dr. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery, will be ready soon. If 
you are looking for a new Church School hymnal, we will send you an 
examination copy immediately on publication. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1866 


logically grouped and in orderly pro- 
gression. Responsive Readings: each 
selection occupies a single page. Clear 


readable type. Durable binding. 
$135.00 per 100 


From the West 
“Our committee have investigated thoroug)|) 
ibout a dozen hymnals and we consider Hymns 
9 THE CurisTiaAN Lire par excellence. The 


at once 
Sept. 21, 1927 
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visitation evangelistic campaign in Bos- 
beginning February 4, 1929, and to 
nate Sunday, January 8, 1928, as in- 


minational pulpit exchange Sen- 


y. W. C. A. Restores Christmas 
Card to Its Lost Birthright 

The greeting business 
commercialized, as 

With a view to bringing Christ- 

rds back to their original purposes, 

Press, Y. W. C. A. pub- 

ire putting out a series of beauti- 

rds of delightful character, and are 

special church 
handling these cards in their com- 


card has been 


every one 


mans 


discounts to 


so- 


Y Grows Rapidly in 
Europe 

rhe Y. M. C. A. 

in Europe singe the war as had 

made in most countries in a genera- 

according to D. A. Davis of the 

ld committee. Financial support in 

pe has grown within six years from 

lly nothing to $620,000 this year. 


has made as much 


Leader in Work for Refugees 
Honored by Greek Republic 

For his labors in behalf of the refugees 
Asia Minor 


the 


ured into Greece from 
astern Thrace during 
Dr. E. O. Watson 
red by the Greek republic, the cross 
the 
n him by 
His 
the organization, the 
of Greece. Dr. Watson was for 
of the Washington office 
council, but editor 
Southern Christian 


vears 
has been 
Savior being 
the 
was done 


Order of con 
the 
in connec 
American 


president of 
work 


cretary 
is now 
Advocate 


federal 


D. A. R. Chapter Owns 
A Church 

: r as we know, Kennebec chapter, 
Bingham, Me., is the 
rganization to 


R., of only 


possess a church 
g. This chapter has purchased the 
hurch in town and is preserving it 
ndmark. It is known “Old 
built 
n church, several denominations 
the 


as the 


and was ninety years 


ago 
Congregationalists and 
leading in the enterprise 


vere 89 new students matricu 


Drew theological seminary, Mad 
|. this 


college 


autumn. Forty-three stu 


graduates, matriculated 





A gold mine of religious 
poems for children 


A Child’s Thought of God 


Compiled by E. A. Giitespie and 


Tromas Curtis Clark 
Dp 
Poems, Prayers, Graces 


For Mothers and Their Children 
For Sunday School Teachers and 
Department Superintendents, $1.50 


HRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
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for the degree of bachelor of divinity; 
13 for the degree of master or doctor of 
theology, in the graduate school; and 33 
in the graduate and undergraduate divi 
the 
entering class 43 colleges and 12 theolog- 
ical seminaries are represented. There are 
five graduates of Ohio Wesleyan univer- 
sity in the 
4 from 


sions of the college of missions. In 


1 
class, 


4 of Dickinson college, 
Asbury college, and 3 from Syra- 
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cuse university, Dakota Wesleyan univer- 
sity, Albion college, and Southwestern 
The members of the entering 
class have come from 20 states and 6 for- 
eign countries. 


college. 


Two Million Bibles 
Used in Philippines 

Figures 
branch of 


compiled by 
the 


the Philippines 
Bible society 


American 





Cloth $7.50 : 


The Old Testament 


An American Translation 


J. M. P. Smith, 
Theophile J. 
Meek, Alex R. 
Gordon, and 
Leroy Waterman 
have spent four 
years in making a 
new, more accu- 
rate, ~more read- 
able, modern 
translation of the 


Old Testament. 


It reveals more 
clearly than has 
ever before been 
possible the whole 
meaning and mes- 
sage of the Bible. 


Leather $10.00 











HYMNS 
UNITED 


A New Hymnal by 
THANKSGIVING! 


Ask for returnable copy 


CHARLES CLAYTON MorrISON ] 
Land Hersert L. Wittetr, Editor 


avs consider its adoption for your Church without delay. 
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Sectionfold Partitions 


Large or Small Rooms 
As Occasion Demands 
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show that there are more than 2,000,000 
Bibles in use throughout the archipelago. 
The Bible holds a unique place in the life 
of the Filipino people. Millions of Filip- 
inos, it is reported, seldom read any other 
book. The annual distribution of the 
Bible in the islands is greater than the 
combined circulation of all newspapers, 
exceeding 125,000 copies annually. No 
other book has attained a circulation in 
excess of 1,000 a year. 


Unitarian Church Losing 
Members, Say Figures 

According to a report recently made 
public by the U.S. census bureau, the mem- 
bership of the Unitarian churches totaled 
60,152 last vear, with 333 active churches; 
in 1916, there were 411 churches with 
82.515 members. The 1926 figures do not 
include 18 federated churches, which have 
a Unitarian unit. Massachusetts remains 
the leading state of the denomination, 
with 159 churches. 


Zionism on the 
Decline 

The Canadian Jewish Review com- 
ments on conditions in Palestine as fol- 
lows: “It is recognized that conditions are 
far from satisfactory. During the term 
since the last congress the Jewish effort 
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in Palestine has suffered retrogression. 
Immigration has stopped. Emigration js 
proceeding at a discouraging rate. Unem- 
ployment is general in the urban settle- 
ments. The political status of the Jewish 
element has not improved. Every phase of 
Jewish activity in Palestine is showing a 
marked decline. The Zionist administration 
is fully aware of the gravity of the situation, 
No doubt it has done everything within 
its power to avert the crisis and to over- 
come it. It is impossible to expect any 
greater devotion to a cause than has been 
shown by Dr. Weizmann and his asso- 
ciates.” 


A New “Minister of Education” at 
Boulevard Methodist Church, Detroit 

A new plant costing a million and a half 
dollars is nearing completion for the 
3oulevard Temple Methodist church, De- 
troit, and it is announced that Rev. Glen 
R. Asplin, who has recently been doing 
graduate work at Boston school of re- 
ligious education, has accepted the posi- 
tion of minister of education at the Boule- 
vard church. 


Carl Sandburg’s Poems Prescribed 
For Home Mission Study 

“If the churches are to render a serv- 
-e to their communities they must have 
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a knowledge of their cities,” said Rev. 
Ernest G. Guthrie, general director of the 
Chicago Congregational missionary soci- 
ety, speaking before the Wisconsin Con- 
gregational conference held recently at 
Fond du Lac. “If I had my way with 
the young people,” he continued, “I would 
send them out through Chicago with 
yolume of Carl Sandburg’s poems. I 
would have them come off the fine boule- 
yards of the city to look on its great black- 
ness, poverty, sordidness, abject misery, 
hopeless agony. I would have them be- 
come with Sandburg a comrade in its 
loneliness.” 


Chicago Rabbi Assails Mayor 
Thompson’s “Americanism” 

Dr. Louis L. Mann, rabbi of Sinai tem- 
_ Chicago, in a sermon preached a week 
ago, characterized the trial of Supt. Mc- 
Andrew of the Chicago schools as a farce. 
Mavor Thompson was accused of throw- 
ing dust into the people’s eyes for ulterior 
purposes and his boasted 100 per cent. 
Americanism of the Thompson brand 
was discussed in the following terms: 
Vhen Mayor Thompson speaks of the 
Americanization he is making a 
ion rather than an appeal. The 
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mayor has made Chicago in its intellectual 
humiliation second only to Dayton, Tenn., 
with its evolution trial. Americanization 
is not an accident of birth, but an achieve- 
ment in terms of worth. Government did 
not create Americanization, but Ameri- 
canization created government. American- 
ization is not a race, but a vision, a hope 
and an ideal.” 


Dr. Straton Features 
Healing Service 

Rev. John Roach Straton, of Calvary 
Baptist church, New York, has in- 
augurated Sunday evening “divine” heal- 
ing” services, which innovation has 
brought about the resignation of about 
30 members of the congregation. The 
newspapers describe the ceremony as 
“the laying on of oiled hands.” 
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